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Honey-lamb! 


Fashion won’t be fashion this winter without honey — and here you have 

Heather Honey, the smoothest, sweetest, newest colour in the heavenly rainbow of 
Braemar lambswools.Two others to look for this season are Garnet Red and 
Lochinvar Green — tapestry colours, rich and rare and deeply glowing. 

Braemar lambswools stand alone. They are so beautifully made, with all the 
legendary Braemar perfection of fit and finish*; yet a twinset only costs about 6 gns. 
See the new Braemars at your favourite store this week! 


BRAEMAR KNI:FTWEAR LIMITED, HAWICK; SCOTLAND 


*% CRAFTSMANSHIP FOR YOU 
Look at the shoulders—extra fashioning — 
gives fit and flattery. Then the lambswool— 
instead of the usual thick single strand, two 
superfine strands are twisted together for — 
softness and strength. Examine the seams— 
every stitch is matched and perfect. ; 
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| H.M. THE QUEEN 


A portrait of H.M. the Queen taken on the eve of her State visit to Canada and the United States of America 
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THE DURABILITY OF COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


HAT the Minister of Works’ latest list of 

grants for repairs to historic country 

houses should include Blenheim Palace— 
proverbially and apparently the most massively 
built of all—may prompt the question whether 
any particular factors tend to contribute to or 
mitigate against their durable qualities. Leaving 
aside the incidence of fire and of sheer age, a 
very short answer to that very large question— 
which has engaged the whole profession of 
architecture for some thousands of years—could 
be dry rot. That sinister fungus certainly enters 
into a large majority of the problems posed by 
the decay and repair of old houses in this 
country. But it is only a symptom of the 
commonest primal cause—structural failure 
to exclude moisture. All buildings, of every age 
and style, depend mainly for this necessity on 
proper maintenance of their roofs and rain- 
disposal systems (including the provision of 
damp-courses). Yet it is arresting to recall how 
often in every period, but more markedly since 
the Renaissance of Classical design in Britain, 
considerations of style, appearance or con- 
struction have blinded architects to the fact 
that ours is a damp climate. The many other 
possible failures in design or shortcomings in 
construction, whatever else they do, nearly all 
result in wet getting in. The fatal use of iron 
cramps to bond (and so fracture) masonry, the 
misfortune of stones or bricks proving perishable 


—the saddest instance of which is the 18th-~ 


century architecture of Oxford—cause grievous 
specific decays, but in the end it is moisture 
that is the culprit. 

It follows that there tends to be the least 
deterioration where the original design most 
nearly corresponded to the simple shapes of 
empirical tradition, with ridge roofs and 
pronounced eaves as in the Greek temple and 
northern Hall types of construction; and that 
architecture becomes progressively more vulner- 
able as it is complicated by extraneous purpose 
(such as fortification) or aesthetic fashion— 
whether for ornamental parapets or Gothic 
picturesqueness. It would be interesting to 
analyse the three hundred cases for which the 
English Historic Buildings Council has recom- 
mended grants during the past four years, to 
see to what extent they confirm this a priovi 
view. From its character Vanbrugh’s archi- 
tecture, owing to his addiction to romantic 
roof-scapes, would be expected to be vulnerable 
just there; at Blenheim there are seven acres 
of roof, so that quite apart from the annual cost 
of their maintenance, large-scale repair such as 
may now be necessary can justifiably be 
regarded as a concern of the nation—which 
commissioned the building. Another of 
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Vanbrugh’s palaces, Castle Howard, with its” 


incomparable landscape architecture, equally 
merits and is in even greater need of restoration, 
though its partly roofless state is due solely to 
the accident of fire. 

An altogether different aspect of the main- 
tenance question, yet bearing indirectly on the 
matter of structural repair, is the extent to 
which the present public interest in country 
houses will continue. The revenue from visitors 
in the last few years is said to have approxi- 
mately covered running expenses and day-to- 
day maintenance in some instances, so that a 
large decline in attendance might be reflected in 
deterioration. Moreover, so long as numbers 
keep up, the Government has no excuse for 
reducing the amount of the Exchequer grant 
made under the Historic Buildings and Ancient 
Monuments Act; and if they continue increasing 
there is a sound case for the grants’ being 
enlarged. The report of the Historic Buildings 
Council for 1956 estimated that about two and 
three-quarter million people visited 170 houses, 
as compared with two and a half million for 
165 houses in the previous year, which was 
more than in 1954. According to a recent 
enquiry made by the Daily Telegraph, most of 
the larger houses show a slight decline in 
attendance this year, though at Woburn it has 
increased by over a third, and other less 
celebrated places record slight increases. The 
bus strike, petrol rationing and the weather are 
no doubt mainly accountable for the decreases, 
while increases (which would otherwise have 
been larger) suggest a widening and perhaps 
more selective interest. Certainly the law of 
diminishing returns has not become operative 
as regards state investment in the maintenance 
of visible history. 


AUTUMN 


ND autumn takes the leaves ; 
handfuls ; 
Then, with a twitch of wind, plucks one by one: 
As though a holy diffidence demurs 
At revelation while it still goes on. 


Scoops eager 


At length truth stands revealed ; 
branches, 
Entreaty of boughs, shining, cold and slim; 
Free of all burdens as only age 1s free ; 
Grooved on grey skies, poised on the earth's vim. 


a prayer of 


Yet is truth more than this veined dearth 
Devoid of leafy fire, tts glory torn 
Away; for new buds in the old prints nestle— 
And secret spring 1s in the autumn born. 
W. H. Boore 


LIQUID HISTORY 


HE centenary of the establishment of the 

Thames Conservancy lends new emphasis 
to the description of the Thames as “liquid 
history.”’ It was in the autumn of 1857 that the 
Conservancy was inaugurated by an Act of 
Parliament which ordained that the Corporation 
of London should hand over to this new body 
the management of the river from Staines to the 
Nore, an area subsequently extended up river 
to Cricklade. Later legislation made further 
changes, notably when the Port of London 
Authority was set up and took over the tidal 
portion of the Thames, from Teddington to the 
Nore. Still, what remained represented a vast 
responsibility. How the Conservators have done 
their work during the past hundred years makes 
a story well compiled by their secretary, Mr. 
G. E. Walker, in a booklet published by the 
Conservancy to commemorate the centenary. 
Up to the 18th century the river was disciplined 
solely with reference to navigation. If that 
constructional policy, had continued, the Thames 
could never have supplied London’s present 
need of water. “If it were not for the weirs,” 
says the Conservancy’s chairman, Sir Jocelyn 
Bray, in a foreword, “the Thames would be a 
raging torrent after rain, and a mere trickle in 
dry weather.’’ Instead, it has become so 
generous and trustworthy a contributor to 
London’s immense need of water that the great 
majority of those who use it never realise the 
importance of the Thames to their very 
existence. As early as 1065 the necessity of the 
river to the population was recognised by 
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Edward the Confessor in a decree. The ins | 
tions it contained are still the chief instruction} 

to the Conservancy’s staff. This theme (li), 
continuity runs through the story of the Thamg Ol. 
for nine hundred years: and there is a remarl}, 
able tradition of continuity of service wh ng 
permeates the whole organisation. It w: if \ \ 
exemplified especially by the late Lord Des) 
borough, a Conservator for forty-two years, an} 
for thirty-two years chairman of the Cor} 
servancy. His colleagues chose a graceful an 
appropriate tribute to the memory of this greal 
public servant by instituting the Desboroug} 
Medal for Thames clubs devoted to rowing| 
sailing and swimming, for Lord ator for gait 
won distinction not only as a legislator for thi 
river but also as an oarsman and a swimmer, 


FOUND AND LOST | a 


T is readily understandable that the Couneill 
for British Archeology should feel concern) | 
over the number of objects of historical interes: 
which are discovered in the ground, but whic} ) 
pass into private ownership and are thus losi) 
to scholars and to the community at larg 
There is no doubt good ground for the suspicior 
that they are not always lost so far as dealer} 
are concerned, and it may well be that the} 
increased interest in archeology fostered b 
television has led to a more general recognition 
of ‘‘finds’’ and an awareness that they may have) 
a commercial value. The law that designates as} 
“treasure trove’ gold and silver (in coin, pla 
or bullion) found in buildings or the earth, alle 
requires their surrender on pain of fine! on 
imprisonment, is of no help to the archzologis 
eager to have objects which may be merely bits} 
of earthenware or corroded metal. There is, 
nevertheless, a helpful hint in the procedure 
customarily adopted in applying the law, for 
where the treasure is eventually awarded to the 
Crown, the custom of the Crown is to reward 
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archeological authorities 
tractors would surely find the principals of those 
firms sufficiently public spirited to offer rewards 
to employees who come upon objects which} 
prove to be acceptable to the archeologists. { 
School children, who are sometimes the finders 
of such objects, can easily be reached through 
the education authorities. The remedy seems 
to be in the sphere of selective publicity of this 
kind, accompanied by the promise of reward, 
since the law could surely not define objects 
archeological interest with sufficient precision 
to enable prosecutions to be conducted with am 
prospect of success. 


RED APPLES | ia 


FORTNIGHT ago, when discussing | 
menace of imports of attractive red apples |! 
that prove to taste of nothing, we suggested | zs 
that fruit growers should educate the public, by |" 
skilful advertising, to realise that a pretty | i 
exterior does not always indicate a good flavour. ¥ 
But the average consumer seems reluctant to}. 
believe this, and one alternative is surely to i‘ 
make more use of the red-skinned mutations or 
“sports” which many apple varieties producaaye" 
from time to time, and which are identical with | } 
the parent except in colour. Indeed, in the | 
United States the red sports of Delicious, and | 
Jonathan have ousted their plainer parents | 
which, despite their good flavour, would not | itp 
sell. These sports can readily be propagated, \\a 
and a few are available from nurseries; but is 
many more must be overlooked in commercial fo: 
orchards. Even though Cox’s name will often | ta 
sell that variety, the fruits can be very dull in_ ji 
appearance after a wet season, and here Crimson _ |} 
Cox and a new, brighter red variety, Queen Cox, , Cy 
may prove their worth in competition with red }¥ 
imports. Epicure is another variety which quite ify 
readily produces a much more attractive red >} 
sport; others which have been named include |i 
Scarlet Pearmain, Scarlet Nonpareil, Crimson | { ih 
Newton, Red Melba and Redcoat Grieve. There © 
is Crimson Bramley, too, but this is perhaps a F 
misleading masquerade. The green, March-ripe | 
Granny Smith could do with a red coat, and so_}i 
could some of the russets, like D’Arcy Spice, |s 
perhaps the best- flavoured of all apples; and | 
then both commerce and epicure would be | t 
satisfied. 1 
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NOTES 
| By IAN NIALL 


“ the week-end I was driving with my usual 


caution when, on passing over a slight rise, 

I spotted in front of me a hen pheasant 

i king a gentle promenade on the Queen’s high- 

jay. Instinct made me press a little harder on the 
scelerator, but I resisted the temptation to run 

j1e bird down and missed having pheasant for 
|inner by a few inches. However, I succeeded, 

think, in educating the bird as one educates a 

‘out one rises but fails to hook. 

I did not deviate from my path in the 

rocess, but I remember another occasion of a 

milar nature, when the car in which I was 

‘avelling seemed about to take a cross-country 

purse. I was being driven by someone whose 

athusiasm for the chase was quite out of pro- 
ortion to anything else in his life. We were ona 
juiet country road at nightfall, when we began 
/) overtake two hares. The hares were loping 
long at the side of the road. My companion 
asped at the sight of the eyes of the hares 
2flected in our lights and as they turned put his 
ged car in pursuit of them. The speedometer 
jay not have been accurate, but it had a light 
ind the hares were still winning by a tail or so 

‘hen the speed registered was a little over 25 

iiles an hour, a respectable speed for the rattle- 

tap this car was. Hares run well uphill and 
ven better downhill, and it seemed that they 
ould soon gain enough ground to allow them 

9 deviate from the highway. My friend said 
is piece to encourage the car and produced a 

‘nal surge of speed that should have guar- 

mteed jugged hare for weeks. 

* * 
* 

LAS, following a car in one’s headlights is one 
thing, but following hares is another, and 
\efore we knew where we were we found our- 
elves climbing a bank and looking into a black- 
‘horn hedge. I banged my head on the 
vindscreen and my companion bruised a knee. 
|Another yard or two and we'd have had them!”’ 
vas all he could say. I often wonder if the hares 
vere saying the same thing as they ran off. 
Not long ago I met a man who had had a 
ike experience while driving through some 
vooded country in the south. “A fine cock 
dheasant ran out and without thought for life 
| ir limb I swung the wheel towards my nearside,”’ 
je told me. ‘‘In the process, the back of the car 

‘an over some loose gravel. We lurched from 
‘me side of the road to the other and I had the 

sreatest difficulty in regaining control. I sat 

(or some minutes afterwards suffering from 
shock. I don’t know where the pheasant went, 
put I can tell you that cured me once and for all 
of trying to kill even a mouse with anything but 

the thing designed for the job. My wife will 

jaever let me forget it.” 

* * 


* 
| SHORT cold autumn has been forecast, I 
read the other day, and I shouldn’t be 
surprised if this proves correct, for there is a 
nip in the air now that is quite exceptional, 
unless my blood is getting thinner. The cold- 
: 
: 


| 


jness reminds me of autumn long ago when I used 
to be given a special treat, a visit to a ploughing 
jmatch. There were no tractors to pull ploughs 
and the entry always included a large number of 
beginners in the trade, beardless boys who self- 
‘consciously ploughed their furrows under the 
jeyes of patriarchs who knew all there was to 
iknow about ploughs and ploughing. In some 
of the events it was permissible for a certain 
amount of leading to be done. A man who knew 
how to lead the horses in could give a plough- 
man a good start. Champions, and there were 
plenty of them to the square mile, despised help 
‘and took advice only from the greybeards, while 
‘the less skilled had to take advice from all and 
sundry. 

Some of this advice became more 
extraordinary as the day went on, for the 
weather was invariably cold. I can remember 
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Joan Wickes 


“NOW MOVE ON, THERE” 


how cold my hands used to get and how the 
wind stung my cheeks. It didn’t affect my elders 
very much, for they came armed against this 
chill breath of the back end of the year and took 
wee nips of something they called “the crathur,’ 
a product of the local distillery designed to warm 
the spectators at a ploughing match and make 
all furrows look the same. 

I might call it ploughing match weather now, 
when we are in the second half of October with 
the ploughing on, and the mill, which I noticed 
parked for a long time at the side of one of the 
roads, about the business the combine never got 
round to. A good bit of early threshing is being 
done here in North Wales, I am afraid, for 
the reason that it wasn’t a good season for hay 
and the corn wasn’t particularly good last year 
either. Straw was short even before hay was 
short, and one shortage leads to another. 

* * 
S I have remarked before, ours isn’t the ideal 
soil for growing potatoes. At the cottage, 
where potatoes are grown to keep a good part 
of the kitchen garden under cultivation as 
much as anything else, the soil is rich in humus 
and of a depth sufficient to make the crop worth 
while. Round about us the farmers grow an 
acreage of potatoes for home consumption and 
have a few over to sell, but there is no thought 
of competing with potatoes from areas really 
suited to the crop. Top-quality potatoes can’t 
come from our soil any more than good carrots 
can. 

Last year we were well supplied with pota- 

toes from the garden at the cottage. The crop 


was not the best we had had, but it was 
consistently good, and it was stored, as always, in 
the potting shed, as I don’t think the right sort 
of indoor storage can be beaten. Shortly after 
Christmas a shortage of potatoes was talked 
about to such an extent that we decided to get 
some in and conserve what there was at the 
cottage. We got them from a farmer, and they 
were nothing like as good as our own. Whatever 
sort they were, they weren’t good keepers and 
they had an earthy taste. They didn’t hold 
together very well, and were usually mashed 
and doctored up with milk and butter. 

The story of shortage proved to be some- 
thing of a false alarm. By the time we had gone 
through the second half-bag it was certain that 
we at least had enough to see us through, and 
we went back to the stock grown in the garden, 
which gave out about the time the earlies were 
available in the locality, but never deteriorated 
in thecooking and kept their flavour throughout. 

* * 


* 
HIS year the rumour of potato shortage is 
already being whispered. I wonder just 
how much foundation there is for it. We 
haven’t lifted the crop at the cottage yet, and 
some farmers hereabouts are still potato-picking 
on the first few fields. The rumour may, of 
course, be founded upon estimates from East 
Anglia, which is a very different matter and 
concerns the housewife in most parts of the 
country. One couldn’t object if the price of 
good potatoes went up. It is when the price of 
indifferent ones rises that the thing gets an 
unpleasant taste. 
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r NHIS is the plain unvarnished 

diary of a sand or common 

(also known as harbour) seal 
(Phoca vitulina) which for the last 
two months or so has been living, 
more or less, on the front doorstep 
of our house in Pembrokeshire. 
We gave her the name of Diana 
for no very obvious reason. 

June 23. She was born on this 
day on a sandbank in the Wash. 
Scientists consider this seal a 
successful species: it is found in 
many parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere, from the Baltic to the 
Pacific, even on inland rivers and 
fresh-water lakes. It maintains its 
numbers without difficulty and in 
spite of some persecution. It has 
no close season. This partly ex- 
plains why her mother was shot by 
scientists two days after she was 
born. (I am not sure but I 
believe they opened the cow seal’s 
stomach to see if among other 
items to be investigated it con- 
tained salmon.) She was saved by 
one member of the boat party, 
who dropped her into the bottom 
of the boat with two other lady 
pup seals. 

June 26. She lives with the 
other ladies in and out of the lily 
pond in front of a large country 
house in Wiltshire. She is fed four 
times a day on a third share of 
two pints of full cream milk, half 
a pound of margarine containing 
vitamins of whale oil (A and D), 
and a large tablespoonful of cod liver oil. The 
mixture is emulsified with tragacanthus gum, 
brought to blood heat and pumped into her 
stomach with an enema pump. She finds it 
nauseating and resists it. Her master, however, 
works on the assumption that seal cow’s milk 
contains 50 per cent. fat, and that she needs it 
for her first month at least. 

June 30. She has got to like the stuff, now 
that she gets only two large feeds a day. Strange 


2.—INTRODUCED TO A HERRING FOR THE FIRST TIME, SHE IS INTERESTED BUT 
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A SEAL ON THE DOORSTEP /} 


By R. M. LOCKLEY 


1—DIANA, THE YOUNG SEAL THAT NOW LIVES MORE OR LESS ON THE DOORSTEP OF 
THE AUTHOR’S HOME IN PEMBROKESHIRE, LOOKING RATHER FLAT AFTER A LONG 
JOURNEY AND A LIGHT MEAL OF MILK, MARGARINE AND COD LIVER OIL 


it must be to feel hungry one minute and the 
next so full of liquid that one gets violent 
hiccoughs. The sight of the rubber tube and 
saucepan of warmed oil sauce sends Flipper, 
Nipper and Diana in a competitive scramble out 
of the lake over the grass towards their keeper 
as soon as they see him. 

July 6. Inflammation around the eyes 
cured with aureomycin. 

July 13. Small abscess on flipper cured 


SUSPICIOUS 


with streptomycin. The young seals get sundry 
cuts through adventuring across gravel paths in 
a bellyflop chase of the boss, his wife, the 
gardener and sundry others who cross their line 
of vision (suggesting food may be on the way) as 
they lie in the sun on the edge of the lily pond. 
Diana proves to be the strongest and the ring- 
leader. 

July 20. Boss dives playfully underwater 
in the pond, looking like some frightful clumsy 
hairless beast in his goggles and 
schnorkel tube. Flipper, Nipper and 
Diana easily escape: they prefer 


roach; but so far they have not 
been able to catch them. 

August 3. To-day Diana was 
banished from the Wiltshire gar- 
den for bossiness (towards Flipper 
and Nipper) and for expensive 
over-eating. She travelled by jeep, 
sitting comfortably beside the 
driver, 200 miles westwards to 
Pembrokeshire. She found the 
same set-up there at Orielton: big 
house with steps, and lily pond ~ 
near. She weighs only 15 lb. (on 
the pig scales), 5 lb. less than she 
should at birth. She gets the liquid 
poured into her stomach through a 
fascinating rubber tube and funnel: 
tragacanthus—thank Neptune!— 
is omitted. 

August 4. She came into the 
drawing-room to listen to music 
on the piano and the recorder. She 
was made to sit in the waste- 
paper basket but escaped. She 
was not impressed with the noises. 
She wandered around the carpet 
seeking sympathy from anyone 
who would stroke her. She is 
obviously highly intelligent. 


August 6. By car to a great 
sandy beach. Swam in the waves 
with children, but hauled out 
quickly. Prefers to sun-bathe with 
adults ashore. She gets herring as 
well as the nice rubber tube with 
the mixture-as-before; but can’t 


to play together, or to chase the © 
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wallow anything properly herself yet. She can 
ake a whole herring if it’s pushed down her 
aroat. She plays with the rubber tube. It 
2presents the sensation of a full stomach for 
er; she yelps with delight to see it. 

August 14. She swims after eels in the lily 
ond, but does not eat them unless they are 
ushed down her throat—dead; live eels won’t 
tay down. The house cat is friendly and comes 
) see her regularly, but perhaps it is because of 
ae smell of fish. The two small boys of the 
jouse she treats more warily, but sometimes 
jondescends to give them her company if they 
jre quiet. 
| August 17. Weight 17? lb. She is given 
iree_large herrings and one eel pushed down 
jer throat each day. She often goes to the sea 
‘1 the afternoon, sitting with dogs and children 
1 the back of the car. But she never swims far. 
he likes shallow pools best. She can surf-ride 
jolendidly. 
| August 20. Weight 21 lb. Long bellyflop- 
ing walk each day between house steps (where 
ie sleeps) and the lily pond. Interesting eels 
jod small fish there, but can’t make up her 
jiind about them. The cat appears to be study- 
jig her very closely. The smell of fish is strong 
/etween the house steps and the pond. 
| August 23. She swam in private bathing 
jool with children and adults. She likes human 
jympany and turns up on fine afternoons to tea 


) 


3.—AFTER A HEAVY MEAL, DIANA 

LOOKS COMFORTABLE, WITH HER 

BACK ARCHED OVER A_ FULL 
STOMACH 


September 24. Weight 29 lb. Rubber tube 
no longer used. She is not gaining much in 
weight, in spite of eating to repletion. She likes 
herrings best and can swallow 11 of them whole 
(heads only removed) in a day if they 
are presented end on (tail last). She cares 
less about whiting and haddock, but eats all 
that is pushed far enough down her throat, 
ircluding eels (which she will not otherwise 
touch), 

September 30. Weight 32 lb. She seems to 
have few desires: fish to fill her full once a day 
—preferably fat and oily herrings; water, prefer- 
ably fresh, to drink and to wash and exercise in; 
sunlight to warm and dry her fur; company of 
humans to talk to and provide hands to stroke 
her; and at all other times leisure to sleep and 
dream. Evidence of dreaming lies in dog-like 
twitches of the body in sleep. 

Evidently she has few worries and is con- 
tent: upkeep, health and future ate problems 
for her master. 

Tilustvations: 1, F. E. Moove; 2 to 4, the 
author; 5, H. Collett. 


.—SHE IS WARY OF SMALL BOYS, 

3UT DID NOT OBJECT TO THEIR 

‘ESTING IN THE POND WHILE IT 
WAS BEING CLEANED OUT 


nthe lawn. When spoken to, she answers with 
polite yelp. She also yelps if hungry. 

August 26. Weight 24 lb., feeling fine. 
‘isitors seem surprised at her apparent intelli- 
ence, shown by knowledge of the best way for 
| small seal to get anywhere quickest, how |" 
jates open and recognition of her friends (people 
‘nd the house cat) and enemies (children with 
ticks and barking dogs). But she never gives 
‘round: others must move, not Diana. 
| September 3. She can at last catch eels, 
ind chew up fish herself, with teeth, gulping like 
| dog. She climbs the house stairs. Chin is 
j\laced first for a grip, then body is hauled up 
ith foreflippers. She can’t manage wire fences 
et, like her friend Chicateen, the tabby house 
jat. 

September 12. Appetite easily capable of 
jhe nine medium herrings which she ate to-day. 
Ve have reduced the rubber tube feeding to 
very third day. Another session with piano 
‘nd flute has convinced everyone that Diana 1s 
‘ot musical. 

September 18. Introduced to an orphan 

jrey seal (Halichoerus grvypus). Diana was 
iciendly, but not deeply interested. They swam 
ogether in the pool in front of the house. The 
ew seal is only seven days old. 


5.-—DIANA, AFTER DOUBLING HER WEIGHT FROM 15 TO 30 LB. WITHIN TWO 
MONTHS, LATTERLY ON A DIET OF HERRINGS 
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ROCK PAINTINGS OF THE INDIAN HILLS 


é HO could have made these paintings?” 
we asked the stocky little Corku tribes- 
man who had helped us cut a way up 

through the scrub to the rock shelter where we 

were standing. He seemed to think it a silly 
question. ‘““Why, only the gods of course. What 
human would want to live here?”’ 

It certainly seemed a suitable dwelling-place 
for gods. We were standing on a ledge some 
twenty feet wide. Below us the hillside fell 
steeply away into a deep valley, the stream in 
its depths hidden by the brilliant green foliage 
of sal trees. Opposite clefts in the valley side 
gave glimpses of distant peaks Far overhead 
some kites we had disturbed wheeled and cried; 
and immediately above us the red sandstone 
rock face sloped outwards, forming a huge 
natural shelter. Scattered in an erratic frieze 
along its wall were the paintings we had just 
found, having noticed from the valley below 
that this towering rock looked a likely place. 

We were a few miles from Pachmarhi, a hill 
station built by the British near the highest 
point of the Mahadeo Hills in Central India, now 
the summer capital of Madhya Pradesh. The 
Mahadeo Hills, part of the great Satpura Range 
that forms a barrier between North India and 
the Deccan, are formed of very soft sandstone; 
the extreme susceptibility to erosion of this rock 
has produced the superb rugged scenery for 

“which these hills are famous, and incidentally 
large numbers of natural shelters such as the 
one we had just found. A great many of these 
were, despite our guide’s doubts, once inhabited. 

Even where there are no paintings there are 

often signs of occupation, such as round holes 

in the floor which were used for grinding. In 
many shelters doubtless there were once paint- 
ings which time and weather have obliterated. 

But enough still survive to form a fascinating 

and varied collection, certainly the richest in 

India. 

Some sixty to seventy shelters have so far 
been found in these hills, most of them by 
Colonel and Mrs. D. H. Gordon, who recorded 
more than fifty when they lived here in the 
1930s. There is also a better-known group of 
paintings near Hoshangabad in the plain to the 
north, painted on an isolated outcrop of rock 
known as Adamgarh. 

The fact that most of the known shelters 
are near Pachmarhi or the few other points 
where roads*penetrate the hills, and that even 
near Pachmarhi it is still fairly easy to find new 
shelters, suggests that there must be many more, 
perhaps hundreds, awaiting discovery in less 
accessible parts of the hills. 

The majority of the paintings are in white, 
which shows up clearly against the beautiful 
pale pink of the rock face. Some are in various 


ANIMAL PAINTINGS 


By RHONA GHATE 


shades of red; a few in 
grey, cream or yellow. 
There are no_ blues, 
greens or blacks. Some- 
times the paintings re- 
present a. connected 
group of figures, as in 
a. battle scene; more 
often they are single 
figures of animals or 
humans, varying in size 
from a few inches to 
about two feet. They 
are placed at all angles 
and without the slight- 
est regard to overall 
design: it seems that 
the artist has painted 
wherever he found an 
empty space on com- 
paratively smooth rock; 
and where there was no- 
space he often painted 
on top of an older 
picture. 

On the questions of 
who painted the pic- 
tures and when they 
did so the experts have 
not a great deal more to 
say than our Korku 
guide. At one time it 
was suggested that these 
paintings might be pre- 
historic in the sense of 
being comparable in age 
to the Stone Age cave 
paintings of France and 
Spain; but this is now 
thought to be most un- 
likely. It is true that 
small stone implements 
have been found on the 
floor of many of the shel- 
ters, but their connec- 
tion with the paintings has not been established. 
It may be that these microliths were used in 
such isolated hills until comparatively recent 
times, long after the use of metal was known. 
In any case, since many of the paintings show 
metal weapons, they cannot belong to a true 
Stone Age. 

Pieces of pottery have also been found in 
the shelters, but these have not so far been much 
help either, as archeologists have not been able 
to date them, and their connection with the 
paintings is also uncertain. 

What clues there are to their age derive 
from the thorough study of the paintings them- 
selves made by Colonel Gordon. It is obvious 


OF AN EARLY TYPE, EACH ABOUT 20 INS. LONG AND 
PAINTED IN CREAM. A date of 500 or 1000 B.c. has been suggested as a possible one for 
these paintings 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE ROCK PAINTINGS OF THE 
MAHADEO HILLS IN CENTRAL INDIA. The hills are made of 


soft sandstone which easily erodes into the shelters where the paintings 


{ 
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are found 


even to a casual observer that there is a ered 
variety of style; and by studying many cases” 
where later paintings are superimposed on 
earlier ones Colonel Gordon was able to establish 
a definite sequence of these styles. Briefly, the 
earliest, which are now rare and usually very 
faint (and difficult to photograph), are in red, or 
red and cream, They represent single animal 
and human figures and are highly stylised, either 
square in shape or like match-stick drawings. 
After these comes a much more naturalistic type 
of painting, the most common being fairly large 
animals in cream or grey. The still later types, 
which survive in far greater numbers, are in red, 
white, or white outlined in red. They reach a 
much higher standard artistically and cover 
a far greater variety of subjects. 

In these later paintings Colonel Gordon 
found similarities in details of clothing, weaponsg 
etc., with works of known date, and especially 
with a piece of sculpture of the 10th century A.D. 
For this reason he suggests the 5th to 10th 
centuries as the probable date of the bulk 
of the later paintings. The date of the earlier 
ones is much more a matter of conjecture. 
Colonel Gordon suggests 500 B.c. for the earliest, 
but some archeologists think they may go back 
to 1000 B.c. (which still, however, leaves their 
age a mere fraction of that of the palzolithic 
cave art of Europe). 

However this may be, the artists, especially 
of the later paintings, have given us some fas- 
cinating glimpses into their way of life, glimpses” 
such as are all too rare in the obscure history of 
Central India. They tell us most about their 
warfare. There are numbers of spirited battle 
scenes, with soldiers on foot and mounted, 
sometimes on caparisoned horses, and in one 
case on an elephant. The majority of the foot 
soldiers.are armed either with bow and arrows 
or with sword and shield. Daggers, spears, 
pikes and variously shaped axes are also shown. 

About their peacetime occupations they tell 
us less. Many of the early paintings seem to 
depict hunters using bows and arrows, as a few 
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tibesmen in remote parts of Madhya Pradesh 
till do. An interesting feature is that they are 
|ften depicted with animal-like heads, perhaps 
nimal masks worn for magical purposes. In 
jhe|later pictures there are many cattle, which 
juggests a pastoral people. There are several 
cenes depicting the taking of honey from wild 
\ees’ nests. There is nothing to suggest cultiva- 
ion. Nor are there wheeled vehicles (except in 
jne doubtful case), but there are men carrying 
dads on sticks over the shoulder, a common 
ight still in roadless parts of the country. 

For recreation there was dancing and music. 
everal lines of dancers are shown, some of 
hem clearly women; and there is a variety of 
/ausical instruments, including a harp, a drum, 
long pipe or flute and trumpets. 

It is difficult to make out details of clothing, 

tut the men usually wear a loin cloth with two 
© more curious long tails hanging down loose, 
jossibly the legs of animal skins. The women 
/eem to wear a skirt to just below the knee, and 
‘ometimes a curiously western-looking loose 
jacket. There is nothing remotely resembling 
he present-day savi or dhoti. Both men and 
vomen have their hair in a large bun at the 
jtape of the neck, and often wear enormous ear- 
ings. 
| The animals depicted are as numerous and 
yaried as the humans, though it is not always 
_jasy to make out what animal is intended. They 
ire mostly those that are found wild in these 
_)arts, or have been until fairly recent times— 
leer of various kinds, monkeys, elephants, 
jigers, panthers, porcupines. There are also 
->eacocks, jungle fowl, fish..and a scorpion. 
Among domestic animals horses and oxen are 
_-xtremely common. 
i| The general impression one gets is of a gay, 
\imple and independent people. There is no 
“juggestion of city life, or the sophistication 
‘jlepicted, for instance, in the famous (and 
jprobably more or less contemporary) cave 
‘paintings at Ajanta. Nor is there much of 
recognisably religious or mythological signifi- 
tance. There is nothing to suggest Buddhism; 
ind, although the famous Hindu shrine of 
|Mahadeo, which gives its name to these hills, 
aas been a place of pilgrimage since at least the 
7th century A.D., the inhabitants of the shelters 
seem to have had no connection with it. 

On the other hand, the life depicted is not 
by any means the primitive one we should 
2xpect of cave dwellers—in some ways not even 
as primitive as that led by the Gond and Korku 
tribes who inhabit these hills to-day. The battle 
scenes especially seem quite incongruous in 
these surroundings. Such well-equipped soldiers 
with caparisoned horses could hardly have 
fought in thickly forested and precipitous hills. 
Perhaps the explanation is that the shelters 
were occupied only seasonally, the people 


| AINTING OF MONKEYS DANCING OR DUELLING. 


It may 


coming up from the plains for hunting or gather- 
ing forest produce. This would also explain why 
shelters facing south-west, which would hardly 
have been habitable in the monsoon, appear to 
have been occupied as much as the rest. More- 
Over, as Colonel Gordon has shown, there are 
resemblances too close to be accidental, not only 
with the paintings at Adamgarh, which is com- 
paratively near, but also with some in the 


HORSE AND OX SUPERIMPOSED ON 
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represent a duel described in the epic of the Ramayan between two 
)llowers of the monkey king Hanuman. (Right) MALE FIGURE IN WHITE, PARTLY OUTLINED IN RED, ABOUT 24 INS. HIGH. 
The dancer (?) holds a dagger in one hand and a large object in the other; his hair is in a bun and he wears an enormous ear-ring 


Raigarh District, over 300 miles away to the 
east. These paintings cannot therefore have 


been the work of an isolated hill people. 
Perhaps before long these riddles will be 
solved, and the archzologists will throw a 
clearer light on dates and origins. In the mean- 
time these rock shelters in their Elysian setting 
preserve a record of a culture no less intriguing 
for having found as yet nosettled nichein history. 


EARLIER PAINTINGS. The ox is painted in 


brightish yellow, which is unusual; the weapons held by the men may indicate the period 500- 
1000 a.v. (Below) BATTLE SCENE WITH ARCHERS AND A SWORDSMAN. The warrior 
at the top has been pierced by an arrow 
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GLASS TODDY RUMMERS 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


when the Sporting Magazine described it 
s “hot grog with the addition of sugar.” 
Usually, however, the grog—a mixture of rum 
and hot water—in addition to being sweetened 
with sugar, was enriched with lemon juice and 
flavoured with grated nutmeg. It was, in fact, 
hot rum punch. Early in the 19th century 
whisky, brandy, or‘gin might take the place of 
rum, although in court and high social circles 
rum toddy remained a favoured drink. In 1838 
Chambers’s Jouvnal commented on “the uni- 
versal practice of toddy-drinking among the 
middle classes in country towns.”’ 

To make a zestful toddy was considered a 
desirable social accomplishment. On formal 
occasions it was modish to mix the toddy in a 
colourful china or earthenware bowl raised on a 
low pedestal foot to prevent heat from the hot 
drink scarring the table top. A silver ladle with 
a whalebone handle served the drink into 
glasses. Around the domestic fireside, or where 
a few friends might meet for quiet conversation, 
hot toddy was prepared by the host in a large 
glass goblet known as a toddy rummer. Such a 
rummer normally contained a quart of liquor, 
but much larger examples are known. A toddy 
rummer in the Norris collection comfortably 
contains three quarts of toddy, which was obvi- 
ously dispensed with a long-handled ladle. 


, | \ODDY was a new drink in the early 1780s, 


3.—TODDY RUMMER WITH OVOID 
LOWL ENGRAVED WITH A FIGURE 
OF DIANA 


COUNTRY 
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1._MULLED ALE RUMMER WITH HOP- 
AND-BARLEY MOTIF. Rummers were used 


for mixing beverages such as toddy 


2—TODDY  RUMMERS ALONGSIDE 
DECANTERS OF QUART CAPACITY 


These huge toddy rummers are usually classed 
as punch-bowls and originally such a vessel 
might be accompanied by a glass ladle with a 
hook finial for syspending it from the bowl rim. 

Toddy-making equipment included a kettle 
of boiling water, one or two toddy rummers, 
drinking glasses, toddy sticks or sugar crushers, 
a glass toddy lifter, a lemon strainer and a nut- 
meg grater. The hot toddy was prepared in the 
rummer and served into the drinking glasses by 
means of the toddy lifter. In hot weather the 
toddy was prepared luke warm or cold. 

Where matching sets of toddy rummer, 
lifter and drinking glasses have been recognised, 
the latter have been of the firing-glass variety: 
thick, stemless, funnel bowls with heavy disc 
feet designed for prolonged endurance of hot 
liquids and heavy-handed crushing of loaf sugar 
with the toddy stick. Toddy might also be 
served in drinking rummers or handled tumb- 
lers. 

The early toddy rummer reproduced the 
blown ovoid bow! of the drinking rummer, but 
on a more generous scale, and until the end of 
the century was supported by a circular foot, 
generally flat with a rounded rim. The short, 
stout stem welded between was plainly 
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cylindrical, hand-tooled in pulley or spool shapé 
This was so designed that, after it had twice 
passed through an annealing tunnel, there wail. 
no part susceptible to sudden heat. 
The style most frequently found in thi 
Norris collection, which contains more thaj| 
three hundred rummers, was a stem drawn in 4 
piece from an ovoid bowl in which the lowe 
part is. encircled by flutes, their crests some} 
times notched. The flutes of the 18th centum} 
and early 19th century were cut with roundes| - 
heads and polished on the wheel (Fig. 1); late: 
the flutes were blown-moulded and only finished) 
on the wheel. From the 1830s they were fire, 
polished. This was a process of reheating} 
finished glass at the furnace mouth which pro) 
duced a polished surface suggestive of cutting) 
while the crests acquired the clean, smooth edge; 
associated with cut glass. A feature common ti) 
pure blown rummers dating earlier than about} 
1820 is that their rims are appreciably thickei] 
than the main body of their bowls. 
Some of the finer toddy rummers from) 
about 1800 got much needed stability by he 


The hollow might be impressed with bee 
ing as an aid to refraction. The stem was} | 
normally a four-sided pedestal or a smooth} 
dome with a short, hand-tooled stem. Fro 


4.—TODDY RUMMER WITH BUCKET 
BOWL ENGRAVED WITH A COACH 


AND FOUR 
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jut 1805 the flat underside to such a foot 
tht be star-cut. 

At about the turn of the century the finer 
(dy rummers were made with flat-based 
{)vls, such as the bucket form with sloping 
sjes and the cylindrical. Such a bowl was 
saforced beneath with a disc extending to 
) re than half the diameter of the base, flat or 
/ivex on its undersurface and welded to the 
sm. These cylindrical or near cylindrical 
iwls were admirably adapted for engraving 
+ th encircling scenic designs and might have 
4iare or round feet. The new features of flat- 
}sed bowl and square foot are first noted in 
/mbination on toddy rummers engraved to 
| mmeémorate the union of Great Britain and 
JiHand in 1801. The bucket bowl, with sides 
ping towards the base, tended to take on a 
jore pronounced shape during the ten-year 
jigency period; the lower part was encircled 
| th flat-cut or hollow fluting (Fig. 4). 
| The short, thick stem measuring between 
|e and two inches in length allowed little scope 
|r variation. These round stems may be 
Jouped into four types: plain cylindrical 
rawn and stuck) ; knopped (Fig. 5); cut; spool- 
pulley-shaped (Fig. 1), which in late examples 
is made with a spreading dome at one end for 
tachment to the foot, perhaps occupying as 
juch as two-thirds of its surface. The earliest 
jlops were centrally placed flattened balls 
\ig. 5), a type which continued throughout the 
jriod. Early in the 19th century came the 
/imular knop, followed by the bladed knop, and 
jill later by the triple knop (Fig. 4). From 
bout 1805 ball knops might be all-over facet- 
it with small diamonds. Cut flat or hollowed 
ates encircling a drawn stem and continuing 
| ‘to the bow] base are found in association with 


I 
| | We ave indebted to Mr. R. C. Dixson, of 
jastle Hill, New South Wales, and to the New 
outh Wales Department of Public Health, for the 
\Wlowing information on obtaining pure water 
|1om voofs, in vesponse to two letters on the subject 
y Mr. Clough Wulliams-Ellis (July 12 and 
\ecember 13, 1956). 

R. WILLIAMS-ELLIS mentions a tip- 

ping mechanism whereby the first gallon 

- or so from the roof was emptied on to 
he ground with any impurities. This mechanism 
‘robably worked on the tipping trough prin- 
iple, which is not uncommon. An apparatus on 
hese lines could be supplied by J. R. Filtration 
nd General Engineers, 25, Woodfield-parade, 
laringbah, Sydney, Australia (Fig. 1). 
| The apparatus takes the form of a wedge- 
haped rectangular mild steel receptacle divided 
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5.—A 2-QUART RUMMER ENGRAVED 
WITH MASONIC MOTIFS. Reproduced by 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen 


incurved bowls, These date from about 1810. 

The large bowls of toddy glasses provided 
an expansive field for the glass engraver, per- 
mitting him to work with artistry and out- 
standing technical skill. In best quality metal, 
the wheel-engraved lines and motifs display 
clear-cut edges; tale or second quality metal, 


into two compartments, pivoted at the apex and 
supported vertically in a frame, with lmited 
sideways movement. The whole apparatus is 
fixed on the top of the rainwater storage tank in 
the line of discharge of the down pipe from the 
roof gutters. The first run-off from the roof 
causes the wedge-shaped receptacle to tip over, 
when the dust-laden water discharges away 
from the storage tank. The rain from the roof 
then falls into the other compartment, which 
discharges through a series of small holes or one 
larger hole into the storage tank. The apparatus 
does not move back to the vertical position 
until rainwater stops falling on the dividing wall 
down the middle. Servicing is needed to keep 
the tipping mechanism in working condition and 
leaves, etc., have to be removed from time to time. 

The N.S.W. Department of Health, in a 
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taken from the upper and lower levels of molten 
glass in the pot, produced, engraved lines with 
uneven edges caused by microscopic chips. 

Sporting scenes encircling the upper half or 
two-thirds of a rummer bowl, with a band of 
flat or hollow flutes below, usually belong to the 
period between 1810 and the late 1820s. Suit- 
ably engraved and inscribed, they were awarded 
as souvenirs or prizes associated with horse- 
racing, cock-fighting, coursing and the like. 
Coaching scenes, too, were frequent and details 
show them to date from about 1800 to the 1840s 
(Fig. 4). Royal, historical, political and social 
events were inscribed and pictured. 

Toddy rummers ornamented with all-over 
cutting in deep relief do not appear to have 
been commonly made: the boiling water tended 
to crack the bowl already weakened by deep 
cutting. These date from about 1805. A trade 
catalogue issued shortly before 1820 illustrates 
several cut toddy rummers with hemispherical 
bowls and strengthening discs below. To these 
are welded double pulley stems—that is, one 
short pulley unit above another; sometimes the 
dividing compressed ball knop is encircled with 
a row of diamonds. The bowl base was widely 
fluted with an encircling band of diamond-cut 
motifs, long festoons and blazes above, and 
with an oval blank for engraving a crest, cypher 
or short inscription. 

Toddy rummers might also be used for the 
preparation and service of mulled ale. When 
engraved, the motifs included hops and barley, 
often in an encircling band (Fig. 1). Those en- 
graved with sheaves of oats were intended to 
serve the hot Scottish drink, Atholl brose. 

Illustyvations: 1, collection of Siw William 
Fletcher Shaw; 3, Cecil Higgins Museum, 
Bedford; 4, Corning Museum of Glass. 


CLEAN WATER FROM ROOFS 


brochure, illustrate a rainwater interceptor 
which works on an entirely different principle 
(Fig. 2). This interceptor takes the form of a 
cylindrical vessel provided with a ball valve, 
which is placed in the line of discharge of rain- 
‘water from the roof to the water storage tank. 


, The first flush of rainfall from the roof fills the 


interceptor until the ball rises-to the closing-oft 
position, when the interceptor is by-passed and 
the rainwater proceeds to the storage tank 
proper. This equipment should be maintained 
in good order and working condition; the inter- 
ceptor should be periodically cleaned of leaves, 
rubbish and dust. An interceptor working on 
this principle is still in use on tanks installed on 
some Australian country railway station plat- 
forms which are supplied with rainwater for 
drinking purposes. 


Paola pels 
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|—SECTIONAL DIAGRAM AND SIDE ELEVATION OF AN APPARATUS USED IN AUSTRALIA TO OBTAIN CLEAN WATER 


FROM ROOFS. The first run-off of water carrying dirt from the roof falls into section B; the weight of this water tilts the apparatus so that 
he clean rainwater runs into section A and from there into the storage tank. (Right) 2—RAINWATER INTERCEPTOR WHICH CHANNELS 


OFF THE DIRTY WATER INTO A SEPARATE TANK 
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HE breeding habits of some of the mana- 

kins, a group of small passerine birds 

residing in tropical South and Central 
America, may be justly regarded as among the 
outstanding phenomena of the bird world. In 
almost every respect they are unique. For 
instance, instead of pairing in the normal way, 
the entire male population of a given area 
assemble daily on a quite small plot of land 
called a lek, where they remain (save only for 
two short spells for feeding) from dawn to dusk 
in the hope of being visited by a passing female 
in need of a mate. Meanwhile, presumably to 
attract her attention, they perform at frequent 
intervals throughout the day the weirdest of 
acrobatic feats (generally enacted in a previ- 
ously prepared arena) to the accompaniment of 
some of the most extraordinary mechanical 
sounds imaginable. 

The two closely-allied species to which 
these remarks mainly apply are the white- 
breasted manakin (Manacus manacus) from 
Trinidad and the neighbouring countries of 
South America and Gould’s manakin (Manacus 
vitellinus) from the Panama Zone and adjoining 
parts of Central America., While the so-called 
nuptial display of the latter has been fully 
described by the American ornithologist Dr. 
Frank Chapman, and its anatomy ably investi- 
gated by the late Dr. Percy Lowe, of the British 
Museum, up to the present I believe very little 
has been published on either the morphology 
or the habits of the white-breasted manakin— 
a species still known in Trinidad by its old Creole 
name of casse noisette. 

This is a small bird of cobby build, being 
only about four inches in length. The plumage 
of the two sexes is strikingly different. In the 
adult male the pileum, mantle, wings and tail 
are jet black, contrasting sharply with the pure 
white of the throat, neck-band and breast, 
which shades gradually into pale grey on the 
belly; during the breeding season the legs are 
bright orange-red. The female, on the other 
hand, is soberly clad in a dress of a more or less 
uniform olive-green. 

When, in 1912, I first encountered this 
species in the High Woods of Trinidad, and 


SITE OF A WHITE-BREASTED MANAKIN’S LEK IN THE 
MOUNTAINS OF TRINIDAD 
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COURTSHIP CEREMONIES OF A MANAKIN — 


By COLLINGWOOD INGRAM 
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1.—THE WHITE-BREASTED MANAKIN OF TRINIDAD, A BIRD OF COBBY BUILD 


ABOUT THE SIZE OF A BLUE TIT._.An illustration from The Royal Natural History. 
the mating season all the males of a given area assemble together and perform strange acrobatic 
feats, presumably in order to attract the attention of a passing female |. 


came across a party of males indulging in their 
outlandish antics, I could hardly believe the 
evidence of my eyes and ears, so fantastically 
grotesque were their actions and so curious and 
disproportionately loud the sounds that accom- 
panied them. But since it was evident that the 
sounds, unavian though they were, could be 
coming only from the birds, one naturally 
wondered how, and by what means, they 
were producing them. Those were questions 
I could not then answer; indeed, it was not 
until I returned to Trinidad last winter, 
nearly fifty years later, and had an opportunity 
of studying the  be- 
haviour of these mana- 
kins more closely, that 
etelem usted! inwat- 
tempting to do so. 


But first let me 
briefly outline some of 
the more unusual feat- 
ures in the breeding 
biology of this strange 
little species. As I have 
already hinted, every 
day throughout its ex- 
ceptionally long nesting 
season’ (in Trinidad this 
normally lasts from De- 
cember to July) appar- 
ently all the adult males 
inhabiting a particular 
locality make a practice 
of congregating each 
morning at a recognised 
meeting-place in the 
forest, a rallying-point 
which, for want of a 
better term, I have 
called their lek. This 
may occupy only a very 
small area, and most, 
though perhaps not all 
of the birds, will sooner 
or later make a small 
arena for its own indivi- 
dual use. This it does 
by removing every scrap 
of loose litter from a 
patch of ground on the 
forest floor—a patch usu- 
ally more or less elliptical 
in form and about two- 
and-a-half feet across 
atits broadest diameter. 


Judging from what I have seen, it appears K 
that the ownership of these arenas is scrupu- 
lously observed by every member of the com- 
munity; a fact. which must be of no littley 
importance to the species, since it effectually | 
avoids any wasteful loss of energy which would 
inevitably occur if the birds were constantly 
squabbling and fighting. Nevertheless, it isy 
certainly surprising that a sexually excited malely 
should tolerate with apparent equanimity the) 
presence of a rival in an arena situated, per-} 
haps, only a few inches from its own, as not} 
infrequently happened in the lek I had under} 
observation. It is, of course, well known that} 
once a bird has succeeded in establishing te! 
torial rights over a given area its claims will 
generally be recognised and respected by its | 
near neighbours. But that this rule should 
obtain where the territory concerned is only 4) 
very small one in extent and virtually touch-| 
ing another of about the same size is very 
remarkable. f.3| 

There is, however, every reason to suppose | 
that should the boundaries of one of these 
diminutive territories be accidentally, or inten-| 
tionally, crossed, the invader will be promptly 
attacked. That, at any rate, was conclusively | : 


proved to be the case with Gould’s manakin in 

the Panama Zone, for when Dr. Chapman placed © 
a stuffed specimen of a male in one of the 

arenas it was immediately set upon by the 

outraged owner. But in that species, it seems 
from Dr. Chapman’s observations, the arenas” 
are normally sited much farther apart, being, on 

an average, separated from one another by a 
distance of at least thirty feet. It is therefore 

just possible that that bird reacts more violently 

to a trespass than would the more sociable casse 

noisette. 

When, towards the end of January this 
year, I visited a lek of this species in Trinidad, 
I found that it was being regularly used by 
about twenty males, nine of which had already 
completed their arenas. Although this lek was 
considerably larger, and was being patronised 
by more birds than the one I saw in 1912, it 
cannot compare for size with that described by 
Dr. Snow. This, according to him, contained no 
fewer than 70 arenas, or “ courts’’ as he chooses 
to call them. My Trinidad lek was situated 
on the summit of a narrow ridge in the heart of 
a mountain forest some 2,000 ft. above sea- 
level. It was divided into two parts by a cart 
track which was sufficiently wide to allow a 
modicum of filtered sunlight to fall upon the 


s playgrounds. I was told by my orni- 
ogical friends that the same site had been 
se for a number of years and that through- 
the dry season (in which the species com- 
ly nests) one could always rely on finding a 
>| \ber of courting males gathered there. That 
5 g so, it is rather odd that the birds appear 
sr to be molested by any predatory creatures. 
~ would have thought, in view of their con- 
s; uous dress and their noisy demonstrations, 
a their habit of remaining all day and every 
a in one place would have rendered them 
vii7 susceptible to attack; one can only sur- 
7 > that they owe their apparent immunity to 
aj 2xtremely unpalatable flesh. 

| During their courting ceremonies, in addi- 
fj) to an insignificant oft-repeated chirruping 
nj2, these manakins emit several very remark- 
4|} mechanical sounds. These are of three 
i}1s: an incredibly loud percussive crack, like 
i) snapping of a dry stick; a short, sharp buzz 
6|frating noise; and a distinctly audible rattle 
o|throbbing whirr. All of these, I am con- 
J ced, are produced in some way by the wings, 
«|ch, incidentally, possess peculiar modifica- 
His that have clearly been evolved expressly 
{| their production. These mechanical sounds 
ujjuestionably play a very important part in 
‘| bird’s nuptial ceremony. I have little doubt 
/my own mind that the main, if not the sole, 
{ction of the loud and far-reaching snap is to 
s)rertise the male’s presence to any female that 
4 y happen to be within hearing distance, and 
(inform her of his readiness to mate; in short, 
/eplaces what in other species would probably 
ste the form of a vocal invitation such as a 
‘/onant call or a loud ringing song. 

The arrival of a female in the lek naturally 

/ises something of a stir, and in their attempts 
attract the visitor’s attention all the males in 
j' immediate vicinity will at once become 
|Teasingly active and correspondingly more 
jisy. Whether her choice of a mate is pre- 
‘termined, or is a purely haphazard one, I 
janot say; I am inclined to think it is 
| tuitous and that any male serves her purpose 
Jually well; but that, of course, is only conjec- 
ire. Be that as it may, after the act of mating 
jis known that the males take no further part 
|'the propagation of their species; the females 
me build the nest, incubate the eggs and rear 
@ young. While they are so occupied, the 
‘re-free males continue their regular routine of 
mgregating every morning at the lek, where 
ey remain all day in case an unfertilised 
eae, intent on nidification, may desire to pay 
em a visit. 

Fortunately the bird is not a very shy 
ecies, and anyone wishing to witness its 
iptial display will find it a comparatively easy 
atter to install himself in a corner of one of 
ir leks without unduly disturbing the pro- 
edings. Because of the lack of any apparent 
valry among the participants, their eccentric 
formance will probably strike the onlooker 
resembling more a light-hearted harlequinade 
ian a gathering of amorous males awaiting the 
lvent of a spouse. Sitting 
otionless. in his corner, he 
ill note that at frequent inter- 
us first one and then another 
anakin will become suddenly 
umated as if inspired by 
me mysterious and com- 
lling urge. Should the bird 
» affected be without an 
ena of its own, it will make 
ift with two conveniently 
aced boughs; but if, on the 
her hand, it possesses one, it CESAR hd 
ill promptly drop to its edge 
1d forthwith start jumping 
idly backwards and _for- 


ards, each time alighting on Rise $ 


oO 


ecisely the same spot. This Mee 
will continue to do a number aw” 
_times in rapid succession. 
is at the beginning of each of : 
ese jumps, whether it be i 
om the ground or from a 
anch, that the bird emits its 
ud percussive snap—that 
arp cracking sound which, it 
said, can be heard in favour- 
le conditions from a distance 
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of something like three 
hundred yards. 

At the conclusion 
of this noisy saltatory 
exercise the bird invari- 
ably flies to a near-by 
branch, making, as it 
goes, adeliberaterattling 
sound with its pinions. 
I use the term “ deliber- 
ate’ advisedly, for in 
ordinary flight the four 
narrow-webbed outer 
primaries, from which 
this rattling sound is 
undoubtedly derived, 
produce only a _ low- 
toned humming noise. 
In this connection it is 
perhaps worth noting 
that another, but very 
different, South Ameri- 
can species is also cap- 
able of producing at will 
a loud rattling sound 
with its wings. This is 
the white-headed guan 
(Pipile cumanensis), 
whose outermost prim- 
aries are likewise stiff 
and very narrow-vaned. 3. 
According to Barrington 
Brown it makes this 
curious ¢lattering noise 
only in the early morning and late evening; at 
all other times, he says, the bird flies noiselessly 
enough. 

In the male casse noisette, as well as in 
Gould’s manakin, the chin feathers are much 
elongated, and whenever the birds are excited 
these are puffed out in such a way that they 
are made to look like miniature beards thrust 
aggressively forward under the bill. Presum- 
ably the erection of these chin feathers is ana- 
logous to the raising of a crest in species 
possessing them, and it is no doubt equally 
indicative of emotion, 

It is, perhaps, a little misleading to call 
the strange leaping performance of the male 
white-breasted manakin a nuptial display, for it 
is just as often as not enacted when there is not 
a single female within sight. Moreover, should 
one appear upon the scene, the actions of the 
courting male are altogether different; he does 
not then attempt to solicit her favours by any 
extravagant antics, but only in the way most 
other passerine species would do in similar 
circumstances, namely, by approaching her with 
the fluttering wing-movements of a young bird 
begging for food. In short I believe the signi- 
ficance of the jumps to be aural rather than 
visual; without them, I venture to think, it 
would be a physical impossibility for the bird to 
produce the loud percussive snaps by which the 
males are continually advertising their presence. 
As I have already said, the sound synchronises 
with the inception of each convulsive leap, and 
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4.—SKETCH TO ILLUSTRATE THE MANAKIN’S PERFORMANCE 


with a rattling * 
_whirr at theend °. 
of performance 
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forwards across the arena several 
times,emitting a loud snap at the 
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TWO ARENAS IN WHICH WHITE-BREASTED MANAKINS 
PERFORM IN THEIR LEK. To make them the birds remove every 
scrap of loose litter from a small patch of ground on the forest floor 


is, without any doubt, caused by the striking 
together of the slightly thickened shafts of the 
six central flight feathers, the impact obviously 
taking place at the top of an invisibly rapid 
upward sweep of the wings. It is fairly safe to 
assume, therefore, that the two movements— 
namely, the spasmodic jump and rapid wing- 
stroke—are very intimately connected and in 
all probability interdependent. 

It is precisely how, and for what purpose, 
the bird emits the short, sharp buzzing sound— 
that mysterious grating noise which a fellow 
observer has been able accurately to imitate by 
drawing her thumb-nail over the teeth of a toilet 
comb—that has remained for me an insoluble 
problem. While making it the casse noisette 
momentarily raises its wings above its back. 
So much I could see clearly enough, but what 
happens then, no matter how carefully I 
watched, I was unable to detect. 

Writing of the closely allied Gould’s mana- 
kin in similar circumstances, Chapman says that 
the bird’s two uplifted wings are brought to 
within less than an inch of each other but do 
not touch, and that while they are in that 
position the manakin “snaps its secondaries 
and rotates its primaries.’”’ How it can poss- 
ibly achieve that miraculous feat is beyond 
my comprehension. The fact remains, however, 
that it is actually during the brief second or so 
that the wings are held aloft that this inexplic- 
able buzzing sound is produced, 

Although I have myself never encountered 
the casse noisette below an 
elevation of about a thousand 
feet, Belcher and Smooker, in 
their Ibis paper, say the bird is 
to. be found in Trinidad at all 
levels. The nest is seemingly a 
flimsy structure slung ham- 
mock-wise in the fork of a 
° slender horizontal branch, usu- 
ally from four to six feet above 

the ground. The eggs are two 

\ in number and, according to 

those authorities, rather large 
for the size of the species. 

The manakins mentioned 
are not the only members of 
their family that perform 
strange antics during the breed- 
ing season. A species found in 
Nicaragua belonging to the 
genus Chivoxiphia is credited 
with a very singular nuptial 
dance. Two males, having aligh- 
ted on twigs about 14 ft. apart, 
will leap a foot or more into the 
air, their jumps alternating 
with clockwork regularity. 

Illustration 3, Ivis Darnton. 
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pleasant place in October, and Tuesday 

of last week, the opening day of the 
Second October Meeting, was well-nigh perfect, 
with warm sunshine tempered by. a gentle 
breeze. During the night the weather changed, 
and those out early on Wednesday, the day of 
the Cesarewitch, were greeted by grey skies, 
heavy with rain. By 10 o’clock a steady driz- 
zle had set in, turning to a deluge. The going, 
however, was almost perfect. 

Last week’s Cesarewitch followed the usual 
pattern, for when the runners loomed out of the 
mist five furlongs from home, there were a 
dozen with a chance. Game Rights, who had 
led almost from the start, was beginning to flag, 
and his place on the far rails had been taken by 
Sandiacre, a five-year-old gelding by Torbido, 
trained in the North by W. Dutton, who rode 
Tipperary Tim to victory in the Grand National 
of 1928. Towards the middle of the course 
another northern colt, Morecambe, winner of the 
£10,000 Ebor Handicap at York in August, was 
making progress, and others going well at this 
stage were Predominate and Induna, the 
“class” horse of the race, who had started 
nearly favourite for last year’s Derby. Indeed, 
by the time that the leaders had come to the top 
of Bushes Hill, it was clear that one of these four 
would win, and as they moved down into the 
Dip Predominate and Induna. cried enough, 
and Sandiacre and Morecambe drew out with 
the race between them, with Sandiacre holding 
an advantage of perhaps half a length. Neither 
of them flinched as they breasted the hill to the 
winning-post, and with D. Smith and J. Sime, 
their respective jockeys, riding like men 
possessed, they ran home together, Sandiacre 
winning by half a length, with Predominate 
third, three lengths behind Morecambe, and 
Induna fourth. It was a fair and satisfactory 
result. The winner was well backed, starting 
equal second favourite at 100 to 8. 

The break in the weather on the morning 
of the Cesarewitch was followed by three days 
of rain, and, as so often happens on these 
occasions, there were results to match the 
weather. 

Thursday began with the defeat in the 
Alington Stakes of the Queen’s Petronella, a 
two-year-old filly by Petition out of the Umid- 
war mare, Danse d’Espoir, who started at the 
ludicrous price of 7 to 2 on and was collared 
going up the hill by Sir Alfred Butt’s Mistress 
Gwynne, a half-sister to Elopement, and Cash 
and Courage. Then, in the Histon Stakes for 


INQ Beesant lac can be, and often is, a 
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MR. H. J. JOEL’S MAJOR PORTION, RIDDEN BY E. SMITH, WINNING THE MIDD: i 


PARK STAKES AT NEWMARKET FROM NEPTUNE II, RIDDEN BY R. POINCELE) 


two-year-olds, run over seven furlongs of the 
Dewhurst Course, Sir Malcolm McAlpine’s 
Arcure, starting at 20 to 1, got up in the last 
stride to beat Lord Rosebery’s Blackness. 

In view of these untoward happenings,. it 
was not surprising that backers regarded the 
possible outcome of the Champion Stakes with 
some misgivings, though in view of his creditable 
second in the Derby and comfortable victory in 
the St. Leger, the consensus of opinion was that 
the Irish colt, Ballymoss, would prove too good 
for Fric, Tribord and Rose Royale II, who had 
come from France, and Tempest and Bell- 
borough, representing the home team. At half 
way Ballymoss was moving smoothly on the 
stands side of the course some two lengths 
behind Fric, who was setting the pace. Then, 
as the runners came to the Bushes and one 
expected him to make his challenge, Ballymoss 
snuffed out like a candle, Prince Aly Khan’s Rose 
Royale II, winner of the 1,000 Guineas and 
third in the Oaks, drew out to challenge Fric, 
passed him as if he were standing still, and went 
right away up the hill to win by six lengths, 
with the unconsidered No Complaint second, 
half a length in front .of Fric and Ballymoss 
sixth of the seven runners. The eclipse of Bally- 
moss was so complete that it was clear that he 


FINISH OF THE CESAREWITCH STAKES: MR. T. H. FARR’S SANDIACRE (second 


from right), 


RIDDEN BY D. SMITH AND TRAINED BY W. DUTTON, WINNING 


FROM MR. J. BULLOCK’S MORECAMBE (right), RIDDEN BY J. SIME 


had not given his true running, and it tran 
pired that he had rapped himself just above 1 
near hind “fetlock when lashing out in th 
secondary paddock, and though he showed 7 
signs of the injury when cantering down to th 
start, there was an ugly swelling after the raci 
Whether Ballymoss would have beaten Ros 
Royale II under normal circumstances i 
problematical, for Prince Aly Khan’s filly is | 
brilliant performer when the ground is soft, an) 
she had won a valuable mile race at Tongche 
recently. a 

For those who are more interested in th 
future of the English thoroughbred than in bet) 
ting, the highlight of last week’s racing was th’ 
Middle Park Stakes for two-year-olds, run ove 
six furlongs, for this race has often proved a use 
ful guide to the following season’s 2,000 Guineas 
It was run in brilliant sunshine on the first day) 
of the meeting, and was contested by a small 
but select, field, of whom Neptune II, a power 
ful, American-bred colt trained in France b 
E. Pollet, started favourite; a position that hi 
was entitled to occupy both on account of his 
Own impressive record and because of the in: 
and-out form of the leading English colts. In 
fact, Neptune II, who ran in Mme. PB. Ag 
Widener’s attractive colours of “white, Ted 
braces, black cap,’ was opposed by two wi 
beaten English colts, Mr. H. J. Joel’s Majo 
Portion and Sir Victor Sassoon’s Boccaccio 
There was a query against the name of each 0 
these. Major Portion, a compact, liver chest 
nut by Court Martial, from the Mieuxcé mare 
Better Half, after winning the valuable Lons+ 
dale Produce Stakes at Epsom on Derby day, 
had been stumped on the hard going when 
scrambling home in the Chesham Stakes at 
Royal Ascot, and since then had not seen a 
race-course, and Boccaccio’s lines had been cast 
in easy places. Indeed, there were those who 
thought that the main danger to Neptune II was 
more likely to come from Mr. J. Olding’s Kole 
a handsome colt by Panorama who had won the 
valuable Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. 

In the race Neptune II, ridden by R. Poince- 
let, shot out from under the starting gate as 
though jet-propelled, and with two furlongs to 
travel was clear of the other runners, of whom 
only Major Portion and Kelly were. close 
enough to threaten danger. Kelly did not come 
down the hill any too well—he is a long-stridin 
colt who looks better suited to a flat course— 
but a furlong from home Major Portion began to 
close with Neptune II and a desperate struggle 
ensued. Major Portion, carrying his he 
low, battled on with determination, and, wi 
E. Smith riding particularly strongly, g 
home by half a length in a driving finish, wi 
Kelly, who ran on well up the hill, two lengths 
away, third. 
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A FOURSOME FESTIVAL 


A -Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


AM sitting down to write in the midst of a 

wild orgy of foursomes. October has a 

| yearly festival of this noble form of golf: 
irway and Hazard Foursomes on the ladies’ 
arse at Sunningdale, the Worplesdon Mixed 
lursomes, now 36 years old, the London 
hateur Foursomes celebrating its jubilee this 
ar, and the Mixed Foursomes of Woodhall 
a. It makes a wonderful fortnight of fierce 
d friendly fun, and I have been watching the 
sond and third of these four tournaments. 
| How many times I must have written of the 
autifully immutable character of Worplesdon 
|Surrey! For the first two days of divine 
dian summer weather I could have written it 
ain. Then on the Wednesday the rain 
scended as from a bucket and I said, perhaps 
\gallantly, to one or two ladies of my acquaint- 
ce: ““You are old enough to remember the 
ne when Worplesdon was always like this.”’ 
lere never was anything so wet as the old 
orplesdon weather, but thank beaven this 
litation of it ceased in the middle of the day 
\d the blue sky smiled again. The vantage 
ints for watching were at least quite un- 
janged; the terrace behind the fourth green 
the big window of the new bar, the path at the 
)\ck of the tenth where one hopes, quite vainly 
/ywadays, for splashes in the pond, and the 
‘me hole, which I honestly believe to be the 
jest last hole in the whole world of golf— 
Jese are just as they were and made very 
\ppy and lazy watch-towers. 
I am going to leave out the first day, 
cause, with all respect to the defeated, 
othing terrific occurred. On the Tuesday 
)ings began to happen. There was a fine clash 
\tween the Vicomtesse de Saint Sauveur and 
jiurchill of the young Cambridge hopefuls and 
‘iss Price and J. R. Thornhill, one of the pairs 
'r which I had a strong fancy. I seemed to be 
zht when they were one up coming to the 
}yme hole with their opponents in troubie, but 
|r once in a way Miss Price lifted her head and 
|issed her approach. So that hole went and the 
xt one followed. There was nearly a surprise 
‘hen W. D. Smith and Mrs. Singleton only just 
lrercame Mrs. Gordon Dixon, a very good 
lifer from Woking next door, and her husband. 
nith is, I need bardly point out, the uncrowned 
|g of the Open Championship, in which he came 
‘ith, a feat still hardly recognised at its proper 
orth, and he and his partner have done very 
ell here before; but the Dixons refused to be 
jightened by this alarming Scottish pair and 
/ere, perhaps, a little unlucky to lose. The other 
ig guns passed through with a measure of 
jmfort, save that Crawley, now thoroughly 
tclimatised to his croquet putting, and Mrs. 
letherington were hunted hard, and it was 
articularly pleasant to see last year’s amateur 
fampion, John Beharrell, returning to golf 
/fter a wise rest and playing like himself again. 
| With Wednesday the wheat and the chaff 
yere beginning to be thoroughly separated. The 
urderers of the day, if I may so term them, 
mith and Mrs. Singleton, beat two good pairs 
rith utter ease. I asked one of their victims 
bout it and he said Smith had not made the 
host of a mistake throughout the round. 
wawley and Mrs. Hetherington had two more 
rave wins, one of them at the 21st hole, and 
he other over Bristowe and Miss Donald, who 
las at last overcome the hoodoo which had 
ttended her in this tourney. One shot over- 
hadowed the rest and old ladies and gentlemen 
ifty years hence will say: ‘‘Ah, but did you just 
ee Leonard Crawley’s shot at the 16th?’’ All 
quare with three to play: the other side with a 
iolable putt for a two and Crawley on the down- 
lope of the right-hand bunker—an odious 
pot. He played it to perfection; out came the 
yall and wriggled its infamous way into the hole. 
No wonder the enemy did not get their two and 
ost the next hole into the bargain. A great 
inish saw Mr. Falconer and Slark beat Bon- 
ilack and Miss Ward at the home hole. I always 
ike to see someone win who plays a fair run-up 
shot instead of, as toomany do, a high and super- 
juous pitch with a wedge. Mrs. Falconer, like 


MRS. B. SINGLETON AND HER PARTNER, 

W. D. SMITH (below), PLAYING IN THE 

OPEN MIXED FOURSOMES GOLF 

TOURNAMENT AT WORPLESDON. In 

the final they defeated Miss J. Gordon and 
H. Ridgley by 5 and 4 


did much the same or even more to Slark and 
Mrs. Falconer, having a score of three under 
fours for thirteen holes. A great final was ex- 
pected, but Miss Gordon and her partner fell 
away, while the Scots were steady as rocks. 
They were one up at the third and Smith (whata 


-good putter!) holed for a two at the fourth. The 


fifth went far to finishing the match. Smith cut 
his tee shot away into the rough. Here was a 
heaven-sent chance, but Ridgley meekly fol- 
lowed him and a hole that should have been won 
in four was lost in six. At the sixth Mrs. Singleton 
holed from off the green for a three, and that is 
really the end of a damp and dismal story. She 
and her partner continued to play very well, 
were out in 35 and won at the 14th. 

Now I must say something of that admir- 
able tournament, the London Amateur Four- 
somes at Sunningdale. My remarks must be 
rather general, because not only do time and 
tide wait for no man, but the postman some- 
times in my experience waits too long. I can 
write only of the first two days. I must add that 
I was kindly bidden to be there as an ancient 
monument, because 50 years ago I won the first 
tournament. It is a better and pleasanter com- 
petition now, but my excellent partner, the 
late Frank Mitchell, and I really did win the 
hard way. None of your 18-hole matches; 
every round was played over 36 holes on a 
variety of courses. It lasted for weeks and 
months and we had toiled for victory. It is far 
better fun to-day, when 64 couples play off in 
three days. It is rather hike a bumping race in 
which many colleges put two boats apiece on 
the river, and in fact there were some surprising 
bumps. Down went many of the great ones, 
including both Sunningdale pairs, Caldwell and 
Holland and Henderson and G.°T. Duncan. 
Down went my poor Woking (both boats), 
who won last year. Brothers Ralph and 


a good Scotswoman, played the shot and Slark 
manfully holed the putt. Finally, Miss Gordon 
and Ridgley, a truly tough and well tried 
couple, who from the start had looked most 
dangerous, won in a canter. 

The final day was, apart from the vile 
weather, disappointing except in providing a 
most popular and well-earned victory for Mrs. 
Singleton and her partner, one of the best 
couples who ever played at Worplesdon. Smith 
is doubtless the mainspring of the machine, not 
a beautiful player but a magnificently consistent 
one who does what we should all like to do, the 
same thing over and over again; Mrs. Singleton, 
after her curious, wavy waggle is over, is a 
stylish golfer with a sound swing and 
makes a splendid second string. They began by 
slaughtering Mrs. Hetherington and Crawley by 
fine accurate golf. Mrs. Gordon and Ridgley 


Ronald Pickering won for Wentworth, 
beating Walton Heath A by one hole. 

The first two days at least represented a 
triumph for the less well-known sides, save only 
that admirably steady pair, Thornhill and 
Slark, of Walton Heath, twice winners before. 
They were driven very hard by an Effingham 
pair, Moore and Hough, who might be called 
the ‘‘illustrious obscure;’’ they played nobly. 
Addington had two pairs in the last four, and 
for me at least they provided the most interest- 
ing figure of the tournament—Peter Flaherty, 
19 years old or so and the son of a distinguished 
father. Here isa really promising player with a 
sound style and an equally sound temperament. 
Will he play for England or on ancestral 
grounds for Ireland? For one of the two I feel 
pretty sure, and very likely for Britain into 
the bargain. I am sure he is a good golfer. 
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1.—CAPABILITY BROWN LANDSCAPE: THE VIEW NORTHWARDS FROM THE HOUSE 


INGESTRE HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE -II © 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND WATERFORD <2 By GORDON NARES 


Capability Brown laid out the park for the second Viscount Chetwynd in 1756. He also gave designs for the neighbouring estate of Tixall, where | 
there is a remarkable Elizabethan gatehouse. John Nash rebuilt the north front of Ingestre about 1810 for the second Earl Talbot. | 


N his hey-day in the 1760s and ’70s Capability Brown was} 
consulted in his capacity both as landscape gardener and | 
architect at six large estates in Staffordshire. At Weston, 

soon after 1764, he laid out the park for Sir Henry Bridgeman. 
In the same year he began to landscape the park at Trenthamij 
for Lord Gower, and later rebuilt his house. In 1766 he began} 
to lay out Lord Donegall’s park at Fisherwick, where he also} 
rebuilt the house. About 1770 he landscaped the grounds at} 
Chillington for Thomas Giffard, and in. 1774 he was commissioned’ 
by Lord Dudley to lay out the park at Himley. In the latter} 
year Brown was also paid for work at Tixall, of which more} 
anon, These extensive operations doubtless inspired many other} 
Staffordshire landowners to improve their properties, and Brown’'s; 
example, if not his hand, is evident for instance at Whitmore, } 
the home of the Mainwaring family (see Country Lire off 
June 6, 1957). But the earliest of all Brown’s documented works) 
in Staffordshire is at Ingestre, of which Lord Verulam wrote in} 
his diary on October 22, 1769: “‘The grounds were laid out by 
Mr. Brown before he was so well known.’’ Moreover, preserved 
in the house is Brown’s own plan, superscribed “A Plan for th 
Intended Lawn at Ingestrie in Staffordshire. The Seat of the 
Rt. Honble Lord Vist. Chetwynd by L. B: 1756” (Fig. 2). 

Brown’s client was the second Viscount Chetwynd, whose 
elder brother, the first Viscount, had inherited Ingestre in 1693) 
from his cousin Walter Chetwynd, who, as we saw last week,) 
built the famous Classical church alongside the Jacobean hous 
raised by his grandfather. The first Viscount died “after a 
tedious illness” in 1735, and was succeeded by his brother, who 
had held various diplomatic and political posts such as Envo 
to Savoy and later to Spain, Receiver General of the Duchy of 
Lancaster and Lord of the Admiralty. All these appointments 
were early in his career, when he was a supporter of Walpole, 
but he removed his allegiance to the Tories in 1727 and thereaft er 
seems to have led a less active political life, although, being 
Irish peer, he was able to retain his seat in the House of Commo 
and represented Stafford until 1747. 

There is, unfortunately, nothing to indicate what led Lor 
Chetwynd to commission Brown to improve his estate in the 
1750s, unless it was the influence of his neighbour, Thomas; 
Anson, of Shugborough: Anson’s brother, Admiral Lord Ansolll 
the circumnavigator and victor of Cape Finisterre, employed 
Brown to carry out great changes to the surroundings of Moor) 
Park, in Hertfordshire, where between 1751 and 1754 Matthew 
Brettingham had been making alterations to the original house: 
designed: by Leoni. At this time Brown, who was not 40 until 
2.—BROWN’S PLAN, DATED 1756: NORTH AT THE TOP. The 1756, was consolidating the private practice that he had already 

figure numbers referred to in the text have been strengthened begun to build up before Lord Cobham’s death in 1749 released | 
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a from a tied position at Stowe. By the mid- 
s Brown had work to his credit at Warwick 
stle, Croome, Kirtlington and Belhus, but 
til then most of his commissions seem to 
ve been in the south Midlands or south. 
zestre was one step farther afield in a 
ictice which was soon to extend from 
irthumberland to Devon and in which 
iffordshire itself was later to play no small 
ict. 

Throughout the large park at Ingestre 
sre are numerous clumps of trees which 
jtray Brown’s hand, but his principal 
jignment seems to have been to lay out the 
jyund to the north of the house and to 
tate a vista on the axis of the north front 
jig. 1). An examination of the plan in 
jz. 2 indicates that there was already a 
mal lay-out in existence, which Brown had 
| naturalise in accordance with the new 
iste that -he had done so much to create. At 
2 northern end of the plan, for example, 
jn be seen the radiating avenues typical of 
; 
‘ 
i 
i 


tS oe - ead ere oe” 


2 17th century, and there was also a longer 
e running due north and south, the rigid 
ject of which Brown has alleviated by judici- 
s thinning in the middle: it survives in its 
lier form to this day. Then at right angles 
| this avenue, quite close to the house, was 
jand is—a broader east-west ride inter- 
jpted by an obelisk in a pool (III on 
jiown’s plan) on the axis of the house. The 
)st end of this ride was left open to com- 
\ind the view of the Trent valley that could 
_ obtained from the higher ground at the 
ist end of the ride, which was terminated by 
| pavilion (II). The obelisk has been 
jmoved, but the pavilion still survives 
jig. 4). 
_ It is a curious building, conceived on 
e grand scale, but not quite carrying it off, 
though a provincial master mason was 
orking in an idiom he did not fully under- 
and. The pavilion almost certainly dates 
‘ym before the advent of Brown, and is ina 
Uladian style that seems to derive from 
ent. The broad pediment, the rustication 
id the subdivision of the facade by slight 
icessions and projections all smack of Kent, 
ho indeed built a pavilion in this form— 
ough with vertical rather than horizontal 
phasis—as part of the Temple of Venus at 
‘owe, where the central unit has an apsidal 
cess with a screen of Ionic columns. But 


5._THE ORANGERY. (Right) 


Zi AY 


4.—THE PAVILION, 


WHICH PROBABLY DATES FROM BEFORE BROWN’S 
IMPROVEMENTS TO THE PARK 


6.—THE APPROACH TO THE ORANGERY FROM THE HOUSE 
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eastern side of the plantation is sho 
basin (VII) on the axis of the obelisk an: 
house: Brown calls it “The new Rese | 
inlarged & made oval,” indicating that it 
originally part of the earlier formal lay- 
Beyond the basin Brown marks “The 
tion and Dorick Rotundo” (VI). 
octagonal domed rotunda still stands (Fig, Bi} 
and from it one can still obtain a lovely vigy| 
over the Trent valley. On the far side @}) 
this second east-west ride is a circular glade} 
at the north end of which Brown mar 
“The Menagerie with ye Back Side om | 
mented” (VIII). -All ee of this 
disappeared, but the menagerie tradi 
is maintained at Ingestre by a fascinati 
collection of exotic birds which roam 
large in the plantations to the west of 1 
house. 

Beyond his menagerie Brown has thinne 
out his planting, and running through @ 
trees in a rough semi-circle is shown “A pro] 
posed Gravel Path” (IX); the route of thi}, 
serpentine walk can still be traced to-day 
Beyond it, and following the same semi 


7.—TIXALL GATEHOUSE, BUILT BY 
SIR WALTER ASTON ABOUT 1580 


(Right) 8—DETAIL OF THE GATEHOUSE 
ARCHWAY 


the Ingestre pavilion suggests a much less 
sure hand: the dummy windows are badly 
placed, for instance, and the panels of vermi- 
culated masonry flanking the rectangular 
central recess are not altogether happy. It is 
possible that the pavilion might have been 
designed by Charles Trubshaw, who is known 
to. have worked for Lord Chetwynd at 
Ingestre. He was trained as a sculptor under 
Scheemakers in London, which, if he was 
responsible for the pavilion, might explain 
not only its architectural shortcomings, but 
also the competence of the carving in the 
Ionic screen and the obvious delight in the 
texture of stone. 

North of the east-west ride is a fair-sized 
plantation through which Brown shows his 
usual serpentine paths. These have now 
become overgrown, but one can still trace the 
irregular east-west ride that is shown beyond 
the plantation. On the high ground at the 
west end of this ride Brown marks “The 
Tower’ (I), which he perhaps designed him- 
self: it was in the Gothick taste and its 
foundations still survive in ruins. At the 


“PAB. XXVIRE . gee — oz = 1 pag: 369 circular line, is “A eS: Sunk Fendt 
< — 5 a (X) to capatiite the pleasure grounds from 
the open park beyond: this ha-ha can also s 
be traced. Out in the park to the ea 
Brown shows a small sheet of water shapet 
like a leg-of-mutton. This is “The Pond by 
the Farm inlarged with a Sham Bridge at the 
Upper End” (XI). The pond survives, but 
the bridge—a charming little affair with 
three arches and a central pediment 
disappeared, if indeed it was ever bu 
Away to the north of the pond and ha-ha is 
great circular expanse of parkland, roug 
half a mile in diameter and bounded on 
perimeter by planting. This is “ The intendet 
Lawn”’ (XIII), to which Brown led the spet 
tator’s eye from the north front of the ho 
through a gap in the plantation beyond th 
obelisk. On the hill at the northern extremit 
of the lawn there was a gap in the surroun¢ 
ing woodland where it was proposed «9 plat 
“An intended Triumphal Arch” (XV), bu 
this was later removed and rebuilt elsewhere 
as a lodge, and natural growth has no | 
closed the gap through the trees. Althou 
j 


during almost exactly two centuries part ¢ 
; Brown’s scheme has become overgrown 

9.—TIXALL HALL AND GATEHOUSE IN 1686. An engraving from Dr. Robert Plot’s and although some of the original feature 

Natural History of Stafford-Shire have become obscured or have vanished, thi 
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(t vista still exists (Fig. 1) as testimony to 
jwn’s genius and vision as a landscape 
gner. 
| While we are on the subject of Brown, 
| is a suitable opportunity to make a slight 
jession concerning Tixall, where he also 
jked. Tixall les immediately to the south 
|Ingestre and the two estates march. 
jording to Sampson Erdeswick, writing in 
/8, Tixall came by marriage about 1500 to 
* John Aston, knight banneret, from 
jm it descended to sir Edward Aston, 
Ir son. Sir Edward, the grandfather, 
‘lded at Tickeshall a fair house, the first 
isht from the ground very well wrought of 
jae, the rest of timber and plaster; but it is 
e beautified, or defaced (I know not which 
say), with a very goodly gatehouse of 
ie, builded by sir Walter Aston, son of 
Edward the elder, being one of the fairest 
ses of work made of late times, that I 
e seen in all these countries. Sir Edward, 
| of the said sir Walter, builded a 
y fair lodge in Tickeshall park, being five 
jzhts of stone, and covered it with lead, 
lived not to finish it . . . which last sir 
ward had issue Walter, now her majesty’s 
hee Pigg 
| Sir Edward’s “‘fair house” and his son’s 
»odly gatehouse’’ can be seen in the 
ompanying engraving (Fig. 9) from Dr. 
sert Plot’s Natural History of Stafford- 
ve (1686). The house was largely 
aolished in the 18th century, but 
Rey. Thomas Harwood, who 
ted Erdeswick’s Survey of Staf- 
ishire for publication in 1844, 
ords that it bore an inscription: 
“liam Yates made this house 
YLV.”” The gatehouse happily still 
vives (Fig. 7), although its roof is 
tly gone and its unglazed win- 
vs admit the elements. It is rect- 
tular, with octagonal ogee-domed 
rets at the four corners and a cen- 
| archway (Fig. 8). The three 
reys are decorated with an Order 
coupled freestanding columns: 
ric for the ground floor, Ionic for 
first and Corinthian for the 
ond, each with a full entablature. 
2 whole is surmounted by a balus- 
de. The handling of the Renais- 
ce detail is remarkably crisp and 
urate, and invites comparison 
h the best late Elizabethan work 
this style. Tixall gatehouse was 
It about 1580 and it is interest- 
‘to discover that at this time Sir 
iter Aston’s son Edward married 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy— 


/DETAIL OF A DRAWING OF JOHN NASH’S PROPOSALS FOR THE NORTH FRONT 
OF INGESTRE. ABOUT 1808. In the Soane Museum 


“ Justice Shallow ’’—of Charlecote. One won- 
ders if the Tixall gatehouse was inspired by 
the earlier Tudor gatehouse at Charlecote, 
which also has turreted octagonal corner 
towers. 

The Walter Aston who was a ward when 
Erdeswick was writing his Survey had been 
born in 1584 and succeeded his father in 1596. 
He was Ambassador to Spain at the time of 
Charles I’s abortive marriage journey, and in 
1627 was created Baron Aston of Forfar. 
Among his protégés was the poet Michael 
Drayton, who wrote: 


The Trent, by Tixal graced, the Aston’s 
ancient seat, 

Whach oft the Muse hath found her safe 
and sweet retreat. 


The fourth Lord Aston employed Charles 
Trubshaw’s father, Richard, for extensive 
alterations after 1721, which involved the 
demolition of much of the Elizabethan house. 
Lord Aston died in 1748, but his son, the 
fifth Lord Aston, carried on with rebuilding, 
and he employed the younger Trubshaw as 
mason; his architect was evidently Wiliam 
Baker. Lord Aston died of smallpox at an 
early age in 1751, before the house was com- 
pleted, and the Tixall estate went to his 
younger daughter and co-heiress, Barbara, 
who married the Hon. Thomas Clifford, a 
younger son of the third Lord Clifford of 
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Chudleigh, in 1762. Capability 
Brown had been employed by Lord 
Clifford at Ugbrooke, his seat in 
Devon, which doubtless prompted 
his son to commission the designs 
for completing the house at Tixall 
for which Brown was paid in 1774. 
These do not seem to have been 
carried out, although some of his 
schemes for improving the grounds 
were. Tixall was further altered for 
Thomas Clifford by Samuel Wyatt, 
but the house was demolished early 
in the present century, and only a 
range of offices, the gaunt gatehouse 
and a few Brownian clumps of trees 
survive to. recall its earlier grandeur. 

To revert to Ingestre. Brown’s 
client, Lord Chetwynd, died without 
surviving male issue in 1765 and was 
succeeded by his daughter Catherine, 
widow of the Hon. John Talbot, 
younger son of Lord Chancellor 
Talbot. During Mrs. Talbot’s reign, 
which lasted until 1785, the severely 
Classical orangery (Fig. 5) was probably built; 
it lies to the north-east of the house by the 
kitchen gardens. On Mrs. Talbot’s death 
Ingestre passed to her eldest son, who had 
inherited the barony of Talbot from his uncle 
in 1782 and two years later was created Earl 
Talbot and Viscount Ingestre. Lord Talbot 
died in 1783 and was succeeded by his elder 
son, who, according to Neale’s Views of Seats 
(1821), “has lately pulled down the North 
front, which was of more modern date; and, 
with that good taste and discernment, which 
are conspicuous in all his improvements, has 
re-erected it in the same style of architecture 
as the South front.’’ The architect of these 
alterations, which took place around 1810, 
was John Nash. A drawing of Nash’s proposal 
for the north front is preserved in the Soane 
Museum (Fig. 10), and shows a facade of red 
brick harmonising well with the Jacobean 
character of the other side of the house. The 
existing north front (Fig. 11) is not quite in 
accordance with this drawing, for in the exe- 
cution the cornice level was raised, the win- 
dows were made larger and the gables were 
given curved outlines. Moreover, the terminal 
bows have been made much larger, rather to 
the detriment of the elevation, but this was 
probably a Victorian alteration. We must 
wait until next week, however, to consider 
the history of Ingestre in the 19th century. 
(To be concluded) 


11—THE NORTH FRONT TO-DAY 
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LANDING AND LOSING SALMON 2 »1yxenyeru pawso 


HERE are few more poignant experiences 

in the realm of sport than the loss of a 

salmon, especially if it occurs at almost 
the last minute, when the fish is nearly within 
reach of the gaff or net. There in full view is the 
most glorious prize; and the sporting world has 
few more glorious prizes than a fresh-run sal- 
mon, especially if it is a twenty-pounder or 
better. Then suddenly comes disaster. The 
tackle breaks or the hook comes away; the fish 
sinks out of sight and the wretched angler feels 
like a burst tyre, completely deflated. 

To the man who regularly numbers his 
season’s catch in hundreds, or even by the score, 
the loss of an odd fish probably means com- 
paratively little. But for the holiday angler or 
the man who habitually fishes difficult water 
and who never catches more than half a dozen 
in the year, the loss of any one is a catastrophe. 
I do not think that time and experience make 
the loss any more easy to bear: at least, they do 
not in my case. I still hate losing fish just as 
much as I did when I began. 

Worst of all is when one suspects that 
there is only oneself to blame. If a fish simply 
comes unstuck, one can look upon it as an act 
of God. But if I am broken I always feel that 
I have been in some measure to blame, although 
of course this is not always the case. 

* * * 

Hooked fish can be divided into two main 
categories—those which dominate the angler, 
and those which are dominated by him. The 
more experienced and skilled the angler is, the 
fewer there are of the former category. But 
there are salmon which would call the 
tune even if St. Peter were holding the rod. 
Years ago I had an interesting example of both 
types in the same pool within less than an hour. 
The first weighed 17 lb. It ran from the tail 
straight upstream and, encouraged by just 
enough strain from below, stayed in the fast 
water at the head, fighting both the current 
and the pull from the line. Five minutes of this 
finished it; it came back to where I was stand- 
ing and was gaffed in seven minutes. The second 
salmon took in the same place and at once set 
off downstream through a succession of rapid 
stickles. As the bank was overgrown, I had to 
follow down the river. It was gaffed 300 yards 
away after 25 minutes, and it weighed only 9 lb. 

Another fish which called the tune was one 
of the largest I have ever hooked. It was in the 
River Slaney, in Southern Ireland, in the only 
pool on the beat from which one could not 
follow a fish which went downstream, owing to 
a line of high alders. The river was in flood and 
much coloured, and the only time I saw the 


fish it jumped straight away from me, which 
made it difficult to estimate the size. It must 
have been nearly thirty pounds. 

It was one of the dour sort which just 
cruise about at a leisurely pace, and always it 
tended to drop back. Time after time when it 
got into the danger zone I walked it up to the 
top of the pool and then ran back to get a 
strain from below in the hope of making it run 
farther upstream. But it simply came back 
again and at the end of 40 minutes I had worn 
a muddy path on the bank. 

There was a boat tied up opposite, but the 
gillie was out of sight with another angler. 
Presently the friend with whom I was staying 
came up the far bank and sat down to watch 
and tie on a new fly. I called to him to bring 
the boat over so that I could cross as the left 
bank was clear. 

But it was just too late. As though the 
fish had heard and understood, its mood changed 
in an instant. Gone was the lethargy, and at 
ever-increasing pace it shot downstream. Out, 
out, out went the 15-Ib. white nylon spinning 
line, unfortunately somewhat reduced in length 
by a whole week’s casting into a high wind. 
Then the green backing appeared and a moment 
or two later the line broke. Thus 50 minutes 
after the fish. was hooked the end came. I 
should almost certainly have killed that fish 
had I crossed to the other bank earlier. 

There is little doubt that the fish which 


bolts downstream as soon as it is hooked is the- 


most difficult of all to land. I remember hear- 

ing years ago of a man who in one day hooked 

nine heavy salmon in high water on that most 

tempestuous river, the Awe in Argyllshire. 

Every one bolted downstream and broke him. 
xk * 

I read: somewhere that a salmon never 
misses a lure it really means to take. 
seems to me a quite untenable statement. In 
boisterous rapid water I am sure they quite 
often miss the target, or at any rate fail to get 
the bait properly into the mouth. One has only 
to watch a light bait fluttering madly lke an 
intoxicated butterfly in turbulent water to 
realise that it must be as difficult for a salmon 
to catch it as it is for some of us to hit snipe. 

There is one pool on the Tavy in Devon 
which used to be a great favourite of mine; 
unfortunately it is now private water. The best 
lie is in the head, where the whole river is 
confined into a narrow neck with a raging cur- 
rent and a whirlpool of boils and eddies. In 
one year four out of the five fish I killed there 
were hooked in the gill-cover just. outside the 
mouth—obviously near misses. Considering 


This ' 


how hard and tough that part of the body i 
this was very lucky. It must be extreme 
difficult for a hook to penetrate such a fl 
slippery surface, and the margin between hoo 
ing and missing was infinitesimal—less the 
one-eighth of a inch. 

Luck can play an important part in wheth 
one hooks a salmon and then lands or loses i 
Not long ago in an article intended for begi 
ners the writer stated that any experienc 
angler should be able to tell pretty soon if a fis 
was well hooked or not. That seemed to me< 
astonishing statement, because even after mo 
than 40 years I still have not, in the va 
majority of cases, the least idea on this poir 
Since then I have taken a census of my fishi 
friends, and not one agrees with the writer. 

* * * 

Losing fish seems to run in cycles. A mé 
I knew well, who fished for many years all ov 
Ireland when he was in the Royal Irish Co 
stabulary, told me he | once lost 19 successr 
salmon. Coombe Richards, in Infoyvmati 
Fishing, relates that he lost 17 running. 

One of the first salmon I ever hooked brol 
me in the most extraordinary way. I was spi 
ning the tail of a shallow pool in a flood, az 
presently the Devon came to a stop, apparent 
snagged on the bottom. I pulled several tim 
and then suddenly above the water appear 
the tail and half the body of a salmon. Thr 
times it waved violently in the air; then thei 
came free and I found that the wire trace hi 
broken. Presumably the fish took the bait 
second before the trace got wedged under | 
between two rocks and anchored it for the fe 
moments before the wire broke. 

On the other hand, I have three tim 
landed salmon when the hook has come out 
the fish’s mouth and gone in somewhere else- 
in one case an eye. Perhaps even more extr 
ordinary was a violent salmon which tl 
moment it was hooked came up to the surfa 
before it had run a yard and lashed abo 
wildly. It broke the only arm of the triang 
hook which was engaged, but instead of fl 
hook’s coming away another of the two remai 
ing arms caught up in the trace and noosed f1 
fish round the body behind the dorsal fin. Whe 
it was landed I found the broken hook in # 
upper jaw. 

On another occasion I played a fish 
23 lb. foul-hooked in the dorsal fin for’ { 
minutes before the line broke. I tied on anoth 
Devon and, after several tries, picked up 41 
broken end of the line, which was just lot 
enough to reach the bank. I knotted it on agai 
and after a further 45 minutes, landed the fis 


THE FIRST BREATH OF WINTER ~ 38, DENYS WATKINS-PITCHFON 


HE solitary elder bushes which grow deep 

in the woodland clearings are the very 

first to turn colour. There may be a few 
horse chestnuts and limes which yellow early, 
but such trees are often those which are diseased 
or have been barked by cattle. 

The elder leaf when touched with autumn 
becomes a delightful hue. It is not obvious, like 
the gold of the chestnut or clear singing vellow 
of the field maple. It is a bronzy rose, some- 
times a very soft tone of rose pink. Nor do the 
leaves linger upon the twigs. Suddenly they 
drop, even on a windless evening, and the sappy 
twigs show naked against the sky, reminding 
one of winter. 

All around rise the dead stalks of the rosv- 
bay willow-herb which, a few weeks back, made 
such a glory of the woodland clearing, misting 
it with a veil of pinkish rose. The meadow- 
sweet plants are heavy with brownish seed and 
from all parts of the woods the bullfinches arrive 
in family parties. How I delight to see them! 
Many of the young have not yet acquired the 
black cap of maturity, which shows what late 
breeders these beautiful finches are. I saw 
piping young being fed in my garden in late 
September. For some reason the summer of 
1957 was an excellent one for this particular 
species and I never remember seeing so many. 

There is a stillness, a dampness, now in the 


woods., Where the summer grass is long and un- 
bleached, sheltered by the riding trees, the 
moisture never dries out; nor will it until the 
spring. If I go there on any sunny afternoon 
my feet are wet through very soon from the 
dew, which never dries. It is this dampness 
which so many people dislike but which gives to 
our British autumn a particular charm. Under 
the oak trees it brings out the aroma of the 
carpet of leaves, a particularly poignant scent 
which is very powerful and delightful. No 
wonder old John Clare, in his poem, Wood- 
cutters’ Night, sings: “All day long I love the 
oaks.”’ They are so sturdy and rich in foliage, 
The clustering acorns, shaped like the helmets 
of Norman men-at-arms, shine like pale berries 
among the dark polished leaves, and to the oaks 
the jays come flocking. The other evening, as I 
was standing under the rose-tinted elder bushes 
waiting for homing wood-pigeons to come in, 
several jays came screeching and chattering 
into the big oaks behind me. The foliage was so 
thick—for the oak is the last to shed its leaves— 
and I was so well concealed among the dead 
willow-herb thicket that they never saw me. 
And like boys in an apple orchard they 
began to stuff themselves with acorns. From 
branch to branch they bounced, crests raised, 
blue and white epaulettes clearly visible, and as 
they feasted they chattered and sang, for the 


jay has a definite song. This is made up, as 
that of the starling, of copied notes from oth 
birds. I even heard the chatter of a magpie ar 
the call of a partridge, but they were n 
faithful copies: they were slightly distorted ar 
muted. The starling is a good mimic and ca 
easily deceive you when he imitates the call of 
partridge or the week-a-week of the green plove 
Not so the jay. It is rather unusual to hear i 
song and I have heard it in the autumn onl 

Soon they went away, I think one of the: 
saw me with his pale eye, the eye of a band 
bird, and their harsh grating cries became fail 
and far. Another rose-tinted leaf fell straigl 
down from the palisade of elder twigs in front: 
me and there came across the clearing a litt 
cold wind, but enough to detach another leaf. 

It seemed to me the very breath 1 


‘approaching winter and the dry rods of the ros 


bay rustled a little. Pheasants began to coe 
cock as they went up to roost, and if I listene 
carefully, I could hear others answering far bac 
in the woods, for the cry of the cock pheasant 
like the crow of a cockerel—others must answe 
They seem to wish each other good-night. I on! 
know one other bird which advertises the fas 
it is going to bed, and that is the magpie. ] 
its winter roosts the magpie chatters wl 
ceasingly until it is almost dark, whic 
is a strange habit for so wily a rascal. 
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THE WOLSELEY 1500 = 


N answer to those who question the benefits 
to be derived from large combines is pro- 
vided by the Wolseley 1500, introduced 
t the beginning of this year. Although the 
ame of this new model is Wolseley, it is more 
ccurate to regard it as a product of the British 
fotor Corporation, as it employs a front sus- 
ension assembly common to the Morris Minor, 
nd a power unit and a gearbox used in two 
ther models within the group. This centralisa- 
ion of design and development has enabled the 
itest Wolseley to be offered at a tempting price, 
hile at the same time giving a high level of 
erformance allied with economy. 

It would be inaccurate to describe the car 
S an innovation, as the manner in which com- 
onents have been combined has been attempt- 
d previously. The combination of an engine 
irge in relation to the dimensions of the car 
ith a chassis and body assembly of modest size 
nd weight gives an effortless performance of 
n unusual flavour. The engine is a four- 
ylinder overhead-valve one of 1,489 c.c., and 
sss power has deliberately been extracted from 
-than is possible, in the interests of smoothness 
nd longevity. The total power output is 50 
.h.p. at 4,200 rpm. The lubrication system 
corporates a full-flow renewable oil filter. 
laturally, as the engine is larger than is normal 
1a small car, the engine components are only 
1oderately accessible; convenience is not in- 
reased by its being necessary to reach across 
he engine to free the bonnet-retaining stay. 
‘he oil- and radiator-filler. and the battery caps 
re well placed. 

The car is of integral construction, the 
1enocoque consisting of the body shell, floor, 
ulkhead, frame members and wing valances. 
he front suspension is by means of longitudinal 
orsion bars, provided with vernier adjustment, 
nd hydraulic piston-type dampers, on which 
he arms form the suspension linkages. The rear 
aspension is by semi-elliptic laminated springs, 
1ounted in rubber, which are also assisted by 
ydraulic dampers. The steering is by means of 
ack and pinion, and is accurate and sensitive. 
ockheed hydraulic brakes are used on all four 
rheels, and it is pleasant to note that a sensible 
entrally placed hand brake lever is used, in 
reference to the type normally tucked beneath 
he fascia. Instead of pandering to the lazy 
1otorist by fitting a very low axle ratio with 
ridely spaced gears, Wolseley have fitted this 
ar with a close-ratio gearbox. As this is allied 
rith a short and rigid central gear lever which 
} a pleasure to use, most enthusiastic drivers 
ill welcome the change. Third gear gives an 
bsolute maximum of around 70 m.p.h., and 
Q m.p.h. can be used habitually without any 
sar of overstraining the engine. As nearly 30 
1.p.h. can be reached on first gear, there is little 
emptation to be lazy and use second for starting 
way from rest. It would be an improvernent if 


ss" WOLSELEY 1500 


Makers: Wolseley Motors, Cowley, Oxford. 


SPECIFICATION 
rice £758 17s. | Brakes Lockheed hydraulic 
(including P.T. £253 17s.) | Suspension 
ubic capacity 1,489 c.c. Independent (front) 
sore and stroke Wheelbase 7 ft. 2 ins. 
73.025 x 88.9 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 2% ins. 


ylinders Four | Track (rear) 4 ft. 24 ins. 
‘alves Overhead | Overall length 12 ft. 7? ins. 
HP. 50 at 4,200 r.p.m.| Overall width ‘5 ft. 1 in. 
arb, Overall height 4 ft. 11} ins. 

$.U. semi-downdraught | Ground clearance 6 ins. 
gnition Coil | Turning circle 32 ft. 11 ins. 
iil filter Full-flow | Weight 18 ewt. 
st gear 13.56 to 1 | Fuel cap. 7 galls. 
nd gear 8.25 to 1 | Oil cap. 7 pints 
td gear 5.12 to 1 | Water cap. 13 pints 

gear 3.73 to 1 | Tyres Dunlop 5.00 x 14 
inal drive Hypoid bevel 

PERFORMANCE 
eeeleration Max. speed 78.2 m.p.h. 
Top 3rd Petrol consumption 


0-50 13.4 secs. 10.2 secs. 
0-60 12.9 secs. 13.3 secs. 
“60 (all gears) 25.0 secs. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 33 feet (89 per cent. efficiency) 


i 


35.5 m.p.g. at average 
speed of 45 m.p.h. 


the gear lever were cranked slightly toward the 
rear; this would help tall drivers, who normally 
take full advantage of the seat adjustment 
provided. 

One’s first cursory glance at the bodywork 
tells one that the luggage space is greater than 
is usual on cars of this size. More careful study 
reveals other advantages. The floor of the 
luggage boot has a slight slope towards the front 
of the car, with the result that the loading of 
luggage is made much easier. Incidentally, the 
boot lid opens into an almost vertical position, 
so that the risk of banging one’s head is elimi- 
nated. All four doors open widely, making 
entry and exit easy. Well-shaped bucket seats 
are used for the driver and front passenger, but 
the passenger’s comfort is reduced somewhat as 
there is no toe-board set at an angle: the 
choice is between resting one’s feet on a flat 
floor or against the vertical bulkbead. Two 
cubby holes are provided, but the usefulness of 
that in front of the driver is reduced by the 
impossibility of opening the lid fully owing to 
the proximity of the steering column. A useful 
shelf, which is most convenient for odds and 
ends, extends across the width of the car. It is 


surprising that no pockets are fitted within the 


THE WOLSELEY 1500 SALOON. 


thickness of the doors, but only ashtrays, which 
are of doubtful value, as they are fitted close to 
the knees of both driver and passenger. 

Although many cars now have speedo- 
meters which do not include a trip mileage 
recorder, the Wolseley has one, in spite of its 
low price. The carpets, trimming partly of 
leather and a wooden fascia give an impression 
of quality not usual in a car of the Wolseley’s 
price. In common with those cars intended to 
be fitted with either left- or right-hand steering, 
the instruments and minor controls are fitted 
centrally, but little inconvenience is caused as a 
result. 

The engine starts immediately, whether it 
is hot or cold, but it takes rather longer than 
most to reach a temperature high enough to 
allow the choke to be returned to normal. Once 
warmed up the engine is very willing, and full 
throttle can be given on top gear from a speed 
as low as 10 m.p.h. There are few motorists who 
will take advantage of this, as the conveniently 
placed gear lever and the well-chosen ratios 
urge the driver to make full use of the car’s true 
potential. As it is capable of an easy 35 m.p.h. 
on second gear, as well as the 60 m.p.b. on third 
gear which I have already mentioned, there is 
no need to hang on needlessly to top gear. 
Because of the good acceleration and the low- 
speed power available, one might be justified in 
expecting that the carburettor would be on the 
rich side, but this is disproved by the fuel con- 
sumption figures I obtained during my test. 
The average consumption was 35.5 m.p.g., and 
it is my opinion that in the hands of gentler 
drivers a figure close to 40 m.p.g. might be 
obtained easily. It will be seen that at this rate 
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of consumption the tank capacity of 7 gallons 
gives a good mileage between stops for fuel. 
The first few applications of the brakes each 
morning gave a rough scraping noise, suggestive 
of hard linings, but after a short time this noise 
disappeared. Once the brakes were warmed up 
only light pressure was required to obtain 
normal retardation, and with full effort a stop- 
ping efficiency of 89 per cent. was obtained. 
There was no sign of brake fade, and this braking 
figure could be obtained as regularly at the end 
of my test as at the beginning. The rack and 
pinion steering gave a fine sense of control, and 
there was no feeling that the driver had to work 
hard to keep the car on a straight line, or on the 
chosen line through a fast corner. Occasionally 
over bumps some reaction was felt coming back 
from the front wheels, but this never reached a 
worrying level. The suspension was good, even 
under widely different road conditions. Com- 
fort was of the same high order in the back and 
front seats; at the same time the car was stable 
and easily controlled, even when being cornered 
at a high speed. There was some variation in 
smoothness between the time when the car was 
being driven with only the driver and one passen- 
ger on board, and the time when a full load with 


The short bonnet gives good visibility from the 
driving seat 


luggage was being carried. A roadside halt 
revealed that the fuel filler would not accept 
fuel at the normal rate from an electric pump. 

All-round vision is good, and the almost 
traditional appearance of the bonnet, with its 
separate wing, from the driving seat assists one 
to aim the car. It is surprising how small the car 
feels once one is at the wheel, and the short 
bonnet length in front allows the car to be 
taken through dense traffic with great confi- 
dence. At the car’s comfortable cruising speed 
of around 65 m.p.h. on top gear the impression 
is of effortlessness, and this is accentuated by 
the lack of fussiness from the engine. Wind roar 
is also at a reasonable level, and it is possible to 
converse in normal tones while driving at close 
to the car’s maximum speed. The car heater 
proved capable of producing a most comforting 
blast of heated air, although most of this air 
seemed to be directed around the driver’s feet, 
and little of it seeped through to the rear 
passengers. A padded roll is fitted along the top 
of the fascia, but it would be little or no help in 
an accident, as it is too thin and too soft. The 
clutch and brake pedals are of the pendant type 
and are appreciably higher from the floor than 
the accelerator, but the three pedals are well 
spaced and there is little danger of a driver’s 
pressing two together in an emergency. 

For the motorist anxious to find a compro- 
mise suitable for both business and pleasure 
motoring and capable of doing both in an 
economic manner, the Wolseley 1500 would 
seem to be an excellent choice. Not only is the 
initial price reasonable, but the unstrained 
engine should guarantee trouble-free motoring 
for a great mileage. 


} 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR PRIVATE MUSIC i 


By ERNLE BRADFORD 


NTIL the end of the first week of Novem- 
[ | ber concert-goers to the Royal Festival 

Hall can see a fascinating and unusual 
collection of early English musical instruments 
which have been lent for exhibition by the 
Galpin Society and by museums and private 
collectors. They are instruments which have 
played a great part in our national life, but 
which are almost all alien to the concert hall. 
They belong to the sphere of “ private musicke,”’ 
for they are the instruments with which our 
ancestors enlivened their leisure hours long 
before cinemas, the wireless and the television 
screen came to entertain the citizen—or to 
render him incapable of entertaining himself. 
The exhibition covers a range of nearly four 
hundred years and includes cornettinos, sack- 
buts, ocarinas, serpents, mouth organs, oboes, 
flutes and citterns. 

The most interesting feature of the exhibi- 
tion is the painting by Johann Zoffany of the 
Sharp family on the Thames at Fulham (Fig. 1), 
painted about 1781. This shows the family and 
their friends grouped in the stern of a barge to- 
gether with their music and their instruments. 
The painting belongs to Miss O. Lloyd Baker, a 
distant relative of the Sharp family, in whose 
possession are still some of the instruments 
snown in the picture (Fig. 2). The two horns in 
the middle of the painting show quite clearly 
the red enamel paint which was used to line the 
mouths of the horns to prevent brass tarnishing, 
and traces of this paint are still to be seen in the 
original two horns (right of Fig. 2). Next to the 
horns can be seen one of the clarinets, easily 
distinguishable by its ivory mouth. Behind the 
young girl in Zoffany’s picture one of the party 
is holding up two flageolets. The interesting 
thing about these is ‘that they were shaved 
down on the barrels so that they could be 
lashed together and both played at the same 
time. The original flageolets are illustrated top 
left in Fig. 2. The serpent (left middle of the 
painting) is not the same one as that illustrated 
in Fig. 2, but they are of the same period. The 
serpent in the exhibition is one of the few key- 
less examples in existence. In Zoffany’s picture 
it is impossible to see any finger holes on the 
serpent, but this is possibly because the painting 
has been retouched at some later date. The lady 
at the top left of the picture is playing an arch- 
lute similar to, though not identical with, the 


2.—SOME OF THE INSTRUMENTS, WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE CONTEMPORARY 
SERPENT (WHICH IS KEYLESS), THAT WERE ACTUALLY USED BY THE SITTERS 
left) Flageolets: (top, right) clarinets: (below, right) horns. 
(Right) 3.—AN ARCHLUTE OF SIMILAR DATE TO THAT SHOWN IN THE PAINTING .- 


IN ZOFFANY’S PAINTING. (Top, 


1.—THE SHARP FAMILY ON THE THAMES AT FULHAM, BY JOHANN ZOFFAN 
ABOUT 1781. This painting is included in an exhibition of musical instruments on view at t) 
Royal Festival Hall in 


one illustrated in Fig. 3. The archlute is a des- 
cendant of the theorbo and was a popular in- 
strument during the Renaissance as the general 
bass in an orchestra. It is rare to find one used 
so late into the 18th century. It is possible that, 
as has happened with instruments in our own 
time, some which had long since teen discarded 


by professional musicians still lingered on f 
the amusement of amateurs. 

Other instruments used by amateurs | 
music during the 18th century included tl 
cittern or English guitar (lower right of Fig. 4 
According to Vincentio Galilei, father of tl 
great astronomer, the cittern, or cithern, was < 
English instrument by origin. In the 17th ar 
18th centuries it occupied the same place as tl 
guitar among the younger generation to-da 
The keyed cittern (top left of Fig. 5), which w: 
tuned by a key as opposed to pegs, was anoth! 
English invention. The cittern was in all pro: 
ability the ancestor of the zither, and it is inte 
esting to recall that an instrument which he 
been forgotten in England for over a centu: 
regained a temporary popularity in the land 
its origin by the use of Viennese zither music 
the film of Mr. Grahame Green’s The Thi 
Man. 


The dancing-master’s fiddle (top left of Fi 
4) was another instrument which was we 
known in the 18th century. Its miniature si 
was due to the fact that it had to be readi 
portable, for the private-house dance, tl 
dancing school, or the tavern. The bagpip 
shown next to it are an early version of tl 
Northumbrian bagpipes—pipes played by 
bellows manipulated under the arm and d 
signed for use within the confines of a hou 
rather than on the open hills. Somewhi 
similar are the Sicilian pipes, which are st 
played in Sicily. I was able to show an examp 
to a distinguished English musicologist whe 
he was visiting that island a year or two ag 
Even in Sicily such pipes are becoming ra 
and our quest was taken through some par 
of Palermo rarely visited by distinguishes 
English musicians. Finally I was able 
locate an old working man who not only he 
the instrument but was also able to play it. 

The recorder illustrated in this grot 
(lower left of Fig. 4) is of ivory and is most u 
usual in having elaborate French style turnin 
Its date is about 1740. The large bass recorde 


ad the small treble recorder on its 
‘ft, were both made by Bressan, 
he most famous of all recorder 
takers. The oboe (top right) was 
aade by Stanesby, probably the 
rst outstanding maker of reed 
istruments in this country. 

In Fig. 5 are shown another 
ittern; a violin of the transitional 
ype between the long and the 
hort neck; a standard 18th-cen- 
ury guitar; a flute; and union 
lipes. The latter are the national 
lagpipes of Ireland and represent 
he most elaborate form to which 
his type of wind instrument has 
ver evolved. Not only have the 
inion pipes a far greater range than 
my other variety, but even stac- 
ato effects can be achieved by the 
ise of what is known as the popping 
jad. The flute (top right) is of 
hterest as it is made of fish-ivory 
ff narwhal’s horn—the narwhal’s 
orn which, during the Middle Ages, 
vas often passed off as a unicorn’s. 
t was consequently used as a 
nount on ancient drinking-cups, 
because it was believed that one 
‘ould not put poison into anything 
hat contained the horn of a uni- 
‘orn. This flute is also unusual in 
hat two extra joints were provided 
io as to accommodate variations in 
vitch. 

The era of private musicke 
lid not end with the 18th century. 
The 19th century, in fact, almost 
nore than any other, saw the Eng- 
ish gathered in their drawing- 
‘ooms and out-of-doors playing the 
»0pular favourites of the times as 
well as classical and traditional 
unes. The 19th-century cabinet 
it this exhibition (Fig. 6) shows a 
ypical example (left) of the walk- 
ng-stick flute; a flute of the type 
ised in military bands; and—a 
nost unusual instrument—the 
<eyed bugle. The keyed bugle was 
he first real departure from the 
30-called natural brass instruments, 
m that it applied the valve system 
xf the wood-wind. The Royal Kent 
patent bugle, as this was called, 
was patented in 1810 by Mr. 
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—18th-CENTURY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS POPULAR WITH THE AMATEUR. (Top, left) Dancing-master’s violin and early 
lorthumbrian bagpipes: (below, left) recorders: (middle) bass recorder: (top, right) oboe: (below, right) cittern. (Right) 5.—18th-CENTURY 
NSTRUMENTS. (Top, left) Cittern with watch key tuning: (below, left) violin of transitional type: (middle) Irish union pipes: (top, right) guitar, 


and flute of narwhal’s horn with two separate sections 


6.—19th-CENTURY INSTRUMENTS. (Left) Walking-stick flute: 
(top to bottom) keyed bugle: military flute: Wheatstone’s mouth- 
organ: ocarina: concertinas by Wheatstone 


Mii tt 


Halliday, the band-master of the 
Cavan Militia, then commanded by 
the Duke of Kent. 

How many people realise that 
the mouth-organ—despite its mass- 
production in Germany during the 
last hundred years—was an Eng- 
lish invention? Yet here it is—the 
original mouth-organ patented by 
Sir Charles Wheatstone in 1829 
(middle of Fig. 6, below the flute). 
The principal difference between 
this instrument and its modern 
descendant is that the musician 
simply blew into the instrument 
and achieved the notes by moving 
the keys on the right hand side. 
The concertina shown below it was 
also invented by Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone. This particular example was 
exhibited at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. Just to the left, above the 
concertina, is seen an ocarina, a 
rather fine 19th-century example 
made out of Meissen porcelain. 
The ocarina—a development of the 
traditional carnival whistle of Italy 
—was another 19th-century ama- 
teur’s instrument. 

Only one thing is missing from 
the exhibition, and that is the Jews’ 
harp or Jews’ trump. Having 
played one myself as a boy, I have 
always had a particular affection for 
this simple instrument of private 
musicke, which was known for 
centuries throughout Europe and 
derived its name, not from “Jaw” 
as some have logically tried to 
maintain, but most probably from 
the fact that it was a stock-in-trade 
of Jewish peddlars. The Jews’ harp 
was popular in 19th-century Eng- 
land and is not unknown even 
to-day. When my musicologist 
friend visited me in Palermo he 
asked eagerly what was the favourite 
instrument among the peasants and 
shepherds. On the slopes of Monte 
Pellegrino I let him listen to the 
twanga-twanga-twang of a Jews’ 
harp. In Sicily the local name for 
it is a worry-chaser; there it still 
fulfils the function that these instru- 
ments of private musicke once did 
in England. 
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THE ART OF SHOW JUMPING 


WO books on show jumping have 

been recently published, each 

dealing with the same subject 
from different angles. One is Alan 
Oliver’s Show Jumping (Stanley Paul, 
15s.), the other Dorian Williams’s Clear 
Round (Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.). 
With the sport of show jumping now at 
its peak of popularity, the name of 
Alan Oliver is known to a great num- 
ber; his book deals largely with his 
career and tells also of the horses and 
their riders who form this now quite 
considerable section of the horse 
world. Alan Oliver, still a young man, 
has ridden many more show jumpers 
than any other living person, and with 
quite amazing success, in spite of his 
unorthodox methods or, his many 
admirers might say, because of them. 
His book is lightly written and very 
readable to. all who follow show 
jumping, and there is much that the 
novice may learn from it. 

Dorian Williams’s book is the 
story of the British Show Jumping 
Association, and a record of all the 
great national, international and 
Olympic Games jumping events since 
the formation of the Association. It is 
a considerable achievement to have 
evolved so amusing and attractive a 
story, from such a mass of records, 
while there are recalled many of the 
almost unbearably exciting finishes 
that this sport can produce. It is, too, 
the story of show jumping from the 
announcer’s box, whether for tele- 
vision or for the crowds at the Royal 
International Horse Show and else- 
where. The author has had from this 
viewpoint unique opportunities for 
considering the form of the horses and 
the methods of their riders. Never 
before have we had such an assembly 
of reasoned criticism of them, or a 
fairer one. RAS iS: 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN 
EVER were antique collectors so 
aided, encouraged and lured into 
the fascinating pursuit as they are to- 
day. The war’s end found the old 
authorities out of print, and a new 
generation of collectors quickly found 
them also out of date and often un- 
reliable. Since then, British publishers 
have met the new demand with a not- 
able wealth of handsome books, the 
illustrations becoming ever bigger and 
clearer, the text being less florid if not 
always more factual, and the whole pre- 
sentation reflecting great credit on its 
producers. It is desirable perhaps to 
emphasise the publishers’ contribu- 
tion. In the main the collectors’ books 
of recent years have been books to look 
at. They have catered for the be- 
ginner intent on identification and 
little more. 

Books on English ceramics in par- 
ticular are becoming a _ collectors’ 
hobby in themselves, and for beauty 
of design and presentation in the cur- 
rent colourful mood it will be difficult 
to improve upon the latest production 
of Rainbird McLean. This is The 
Concise Encyclopaedia of English 
Pottery and Porcelain by Wolf Man- 
kowitz and Reginald G. Haggar 
(André Deutsch, 6 gns.). For its 
jacket alone (reproduced only a little 
less sumptuously as end papers) this 
book will be an obvious—and welcome 
—gift to beginner-collectors innumer- 
able, and for Mr. Haggar’s biographical 
researches among Staffordshire crafts- 
men it will appeal to more knowledge- 
able enthusiasts. 


24 Colour Plates 


It is easy to praise such a super- 
ficially handsome book. The 24 
full-page colour plates are excel- 
lent and true reproductions of speci- 
mens on view in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, their source doubly 
confirming their authenticity. The 
photographer arranged lighting and 


backgrounds with great skill. The 
frontispiece reproduces three well- 
known figures in the Bow colour range: 
the Gardener, General Wolfe and the 
Marquis of Granby. The Chelsea 
figure, Nuvse and Child, shown in its 
true size, stands lifelike and alone 
against a ground of royal blue; the 
celebrated ‘Chelsea bocage The Music 
Lesson can be examined to the last 
blossom. The range of texture and 
form embraced by other colour pages 
may be judged by the inclusion of a 
Coalport dish of flowers, delicately 
modelled in the round, Ralph Wood’s 
lead glazed earthenware figure Old Age 
at its full height of 82ins. and two 
Swansea spill vases painted with 
flowers by Thomas Baxter. The end 
papers display an additional 19 


detected among the informative 
entries. For ies a number of 
references to transfer printing appear 
to be inaccurate. It is stated on page 
224 that bat printing was used from 
the inception of transfer printing in 
the 1750s and that paper tissues date 
from about 1800. The facts are that 
transfer printing from paper was 
introduced during the early 1750s, and 
that bat printing was introduced in 
1761, but little used until the mid- 
1770s. In this connection it is stated 
that the willow pattern was first en- 
graved by Thomas Minton (1766- 
1836). L. Jewitt (1878) and George 
Savage (1952) both attribute the 
design to Thomas Turner, of Caughley. 
The. original plates engraved and 
signed by Turner in 1780, when Minton 


ALAN OLIVER ON RED STAR: AN ILLUSTRATION IN CLEAR 
ROUND, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 


colourful examples of pottery and 
porcelain, named in an accompanying 
key. The 151 monochrome plates, 
illustrating more than 600 examples, 
are arranged alphabetically. Here 
again the great majority are the fami- 
liar specimens in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

Many marks are reproduced in 
black and white, included in their 
appropriate entries. A feature new to 
collecting books is the double-spread 
of impressed and incised marks, given 
greater realism by slight embossment 
in white against a light grey ground. 
Included; for example, are two Chelsea, 
triangles that will surprise many own- 
ers of goat and bee jugs which bear 
meticulously cut triangles of 19th- or 
20th-century origin. There are also two 
pages illustrating photographs of 30 
painted and _ transferred marks, 
although here it may be pointed out 
that the Coalport mark (plate 63H), 
is wrongly attributed to c. 1825, thus 
including it in the “antiques” period. 
The inscription “By Appointment to 
her Majesty Queen Adelaide” shows 
it to date from 1832, the year when 
Queen Adelaide, consort of William LV, 
issued her tradesmen’s warrants. 


Facts, Not Opinions 


The text of the Encyclopaedia 
occupies 250 two-column pages with a 
further 62 pages of appendices. Wisely, 
the authors have concentrated on 
facts, to the entire exclusion of opin- 
ion, but obviously for many entries 
space is too short to offer the collector 
much practical assistance. The pro- 
portion of space devoted to bio- 
graphical material seems unduly large: 
this is understandable, for Mr. Haggar 
is supreme in this field of research. 

As an identification manual, how- 
ever, the book is useful, but it is un- 
fortunate that errors of fact are to be 


was but 14 years old, were found at 
Coalport by Mr. Bruff, who presented 
them to the British Museum. It is 
stated that felspar china was intro- 
duced by Josiah Spode II in 1820, 
thus post-dating marked pieces by 20 
years. This is an error perpetuated 
from Honey; there is evidence in 
Spode’s account books that production 
began in 1800 and continued to about 
1830. One’s final disappointment con- 
cerns the “Patent specifications given 
in full from photostats of the original 
entries’’ mentioned on the book jacket 
as a feature. These, regrettably, are no- 
where to be found. Ga Bane 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
SHELTERBELTS 


Vyeee the important subject of 
integrating forestry with farming 
is being discussed, shelterbelts are 
almost certain to figure largely in the 
picture. The Forestry Commission’s 
latest Bulletin, No. 29, Shelterbelts and 
Microclimate, by Dr. J. M. Caborn, of 
Edinburgh University (Stationery 
Office, 17s. 6d.), ought therefore to be 
of wide interest. That it should be so 
academic is a little unfortunate. The 
subject is treated in detail and at a 
length not hitherto attempted in 
English, but many of those people 
whose business it is to know some- 
thing of the subject and to learn more 
will find it forbidding and insuffi- 
ciently practical. 

It is a newer subject than some 
people might think. The first ideas of 
shelterbelt-planting anywhere in the 
western -world seem to have been no 
earlier than the 18th century; most 
references are less than 25 years old; 
and the most ambitious and largest- 
scale work of our own time is probably 
that undertaken by the Russians in the 
Steppes. However, from Argentina to 


Sardinia it is agreed that shelteg 
are a good thing. ; 
Casual unread observers may 
surprised to learn that a not-too-wi 
and partly permeable belt is general 
better than a dense broad wood th 
aims to be a wind stop, though ‘tt 
has long been known. Again, deflk 
tion of wind may offer a better ho 
than attempts to contain it. A pa 
or two on the maintenance of shelte 
belts is perhaps less helpful than lan 
owners, farmers, agents and othe 
would wish and the same people mig 
have liked a section on the particul 
species of storm-firm trees consider 
most suitable for making shelter 
Je Dawe 


THE COUNTRY LIFE ANNUA 


HE outstanding features of ft 

Country LirE Annual for 19. 
(10s.)}-are articles illustrated in colo 
on Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire, | 
David Green, on the work of the bi 
artist, J. C. Harrison, by the * 
Aylmer Tryon and on English pain 
enamels, by G. Bernard Hughes. T 
distinguished Oxford naturalist, I 
N. Tinbergen, writes on the wor 
of the  bumble-bee, Christoph 
Hussey on the country house librar 
A. -G, LL. Hellyer ‘onthe jusem 
water by designers of gardens — 
Britain and R. W. Symonds on ti 
fittings used in lighting the 18t 
century home. Among other notab 
contributions are articles on the ; 
of the 18th-century Italian Paity 


: “Pompeo Batoni, by Denys Sutton, | « 


the ghosts of Craster Tower, Nort 
umberland, by J. Wentworth Da 
and on great vintages and fine claret 
by Edmund Penning-Rowsell. Bernas 
Darwin writes on memories of golfe 
whose skill in putting has been ou 
standing and J. Eason Gibson ¢ 
automatic control in cars, and the 
are also articles on the future of dai: 
farming, by Clyde Higgs, and « 
fashions in dog breeding, by Miss S. ] 
Lampson. 


AMATEUR GARDENING ° 
ANNUAL 


OLOUR photographs taken in for 

notable English gardens are tl 
central feature of the 1958 Amate 
Gardening Annual (6s.), edited t 
A. G. L. Hellyer, editor of Amate: 
Gardening. They illustrate an artic 
about organisations concerned wit 
the opening of gardens to the publi 
Other articles of note are on the sear 
for the perfect rose, by Fred Arnol 
on French influence on English fru 
gardens, by D. Macer Wright, ¢ 
miniature rock gardens, by Will In; 
wersen, and on modern methods | 
watering in greenhouses, by Graha: 
Bean. Lanning Roper writes on plan 
with pleasant or unpleasant scent 
Walter Heydecker on the value | 
mulching, Bertram Park on comme 
sense in pruning roses, and Per« 
Thrower on summer flowers for tl 
small greenhouse. In addition there 
a diary of monthly work in the garde 


COUNTRY LIFE INDEXES 


HE Country Lire Index, issue 

twice a year and obtainable fro: 
the Publisher, George Newnes, Ltd 
Tower House, Southampton-stree 
Strand, London, W.C.2, contait 
indexes of the articles, correspondence 
and collectors’ questions publishe 
during the six months covered by 
volume of Country LIFE, as well ; 
indexes of the country homes an 
houses, and buildings and garder 
abroad, illustrated in that volume an 
all the preceding ones. The Index 1 
Vol. 121, covering the six months fro1 
january to June, 1957, is now on sal 
price 3s. l1ld., including postag 
Back numbers are available as follow: 
for Vols. 98, 99 and 100, which cove 
the period from July, 1945 to Decen 
ber, 1946, and for Vols. 106, 107 an 
109, covering the periods from Jul 
1949 to June, 1950, and from Januar 
to June, 1951, each price 2s. 11d 
including postage; for Vols. 110 to 12! 
which cover the period from Juh 
1951, to December, 1956, each pric 
3s. 11d., including postage. 


FRIENDSHIP OF DOG 
AND PULLET 


'IR,—I was interested in Mr. Henry 
Tegner’s article on animal friend- 
hips (Septembex 12) and in Mr. Lowis’s 
etter about a goose and donkey 
riendship (October 3). 

In 1905 I was living in north 
Jampshire and possessed a pedigree 
rish terrier bitch. I also had a six 
nonths’ pullet, which had lost a leg 
yelow the knee in an accident and 
vas cared for by my two small sons, 
vho made a great pet of it. When it 
vas sufficiently recovered and could 
10p about quite well, the children 
ook it into the garden and had a 
reat game with it. : 

The dog, Biddy, watched this 
or some time and then joined in the 
un. The pullet, Hoppy, never had 
the slightest fear of the dog. But any 
'trangers who approached Hoppy had 
o be exceedingly careful, for Biddy 
lew at them. 

When it came to bedtime Biddy 
vould hunt the garden until she found 
doppy and then shepherd her to her 
cennel. As the floor was rather too 
ugh for Hoppy to manage, Biddy 
would give her a helping hand by lift- 
ng her into the kennel, where they 
lept together. They also fed out of 
the same dish. When Hoppy was 
sight months old she started to lay, 
ind on most days there was a brown 
gg in the kennel where Hoppy made 
ier nest. : 

This friendship continued for 
three years, when [ left to take an 
ippointment in Somerset. What be- 
same of Hoppy I do not know, as we 
sould not take her with us, and she 
was taken by a friend. The dog moped 
‘or several weeks and we were sure 
she missed the companion she had 
spent so many happy days with.— 
|. MurGATRoyD Dickinson, Dunreeth, 
Lower Warberry-voad, Torquay, Devon. 


AN EARLY USE OF 
SCAGLIOLA 


5ir,—Mr. Wragg’s interesting article 
‘October 10) suggests that scagliola 
was not used architecturally in this 
tountry before 1750. However, the 


mternal decoration of Vanbrugh’s 
Temple of the Four Winds at Castle 
Howard, Yorkshire, was completed by 


THE EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR OF THE 


\ 


| 
7 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TREE STUMPS OF A SUBMERGED FOREST ON THE SHORE 
AT SUTTON-ON-SEA, LINCOLNSHIRE 


See letter: Stwmps on the Shore 


1739, and although both Tipping and 
Hussey’s English Homes and Whist- 
ler’s The Imagination of Vanbrugh 
speak of stucco and marble (or 
“marbled’’), all surfaces between 
cornice and floor are of scagliola. The 
walls are of white scagliola with grey 
veining; the columns, pilasters and 
architraves are of black scagliola with 
gold veining. 

The identity of the architect or 
designer who suggested this treatment 
is at present unknown, for after 
Hawksmoor’s death negotiations were 
still going on in 1736-7 between Lord 
Carlisle and Amiconi for painted 
panels for the room, yet the decoration 
was finished by 1739, as an inscription 
on one of the window-sills records. 
Could Lord Burlington have been con- 
sulted, as he was over the Mau- 
soleum? 

Itt ismot sumterest | that in the 
thorough restoration of the Temple 
which I have recently carried out, now 
complete except for the inlaid marble 
floor, pieces of broken scagliola which 
had come away from their bed re- 
vealed that the gold veining runs all 
through the thickness of # inch or so. 
The remaining scagliola took a high 
degree of polish and appears perfectly 


durable, provided its bed can be kept 
dry. As much as possible was pre- 
served: where it had disappeared it 
was replaced with hard plaster which 
has been “‘marbleised’”’ by a competent 
firm of York painters.—GEORGE 
Howarp, Castle Howard, Yorkshire. 


STUMPS ON THE: SHORE 


S1r,—With reference to the interesting 
letters about submerged forests on the 
coasts of Somerset and Cornwall 
(September 12 and October 10), I 
enclose a photograph taken at low tide 
in August, 1956, at the small holiday 
resort of Sutton-on-Sea in Lincoln- 
shire, which shows exposed clay beds 
and the remains of a submerged forest. 

In his book, Lincolnshive, Arthur 
Mee writes of Sutton-on-Sea thus : 
“Sometimes, as in 1946, the sands are 
washed away, and the underlying clay 
beds exposed, and at neap tides the 
remains of a submerged prehistoric 
forest can be seen. It is said that the 
original church has also been swallowed 
up by the sea.” 

Also of the village of Huttoft, 
some three miles south of Sutton-on- 
Sea, he writes: “On the coast here- 
abouts, and, indeed, on many parts of 
the coast between the W sh and the 
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Humber (a distance of about 30 miles) 
have been found tree stumps that are 
evidence of a submerged prehistoric 
forest.”’-—G. Trppinc, 63 Rodney- 
voad, West Bridgford, Nottinghamshire. 


FURNISHING A REBUILT 
MANSION 


Str,—When William Tryon, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel in the First Regiment of 
Foot Guards, left England in 1764 to 
become Lieutenant-Governor of North 
Carolina, he took with him the young 
architect John Hawks, a pupil of the 
celebrated Leadbetter, of Eton. On the 
death of Governor Dobbs in 1765 
Tryon became Governor, and forthwith 
made plans to build a fitting official 
residence at New Bern. Hawks was 
the architect and drew heavily on 
English designs of the period, while 
the bricks as well as most of the 
joinery were brought in from England. 

Governor Tryon’s Mansion, or 
Palace as it became known, was com- 
pleted in 1770 and was a perfect little 
gem of English building, set on a mag- 
nificent site sloping down to the Neuse 
River. Contemporary travellers spoke 
of the Palace at New Bern as the most 
beautiful building in North America. 

In 1798 the building was burned 
to the ground, leaving only the wing 
buildings, and of these only the west 
wing survived to this century, as 
rather dilapidated and much-altered 
apartment house. 

Under the aegis of the Tryon 
Palace Restoration Commission this 
attractive colonial mansion is being 
restored, with the utmost degree of 
exactitude and fidelity. The architect 
in charge of the restoration is Mr. 
William Graves Perry. The building 
is already completed and the pains- 
taking work of recreating the furni- 
ture, furnishings and chattels, as they 
were in Governor Tryon’s time, is pro- 
ceeding steadily—the aim being to 
open the Palace to the public in 
September, 1958. 

In this connection portraits and 
memorabilia of Governor Tryon and 
his family are greatly desired. So far 
no portrait of Tryon, his wife or his 
daughter Margaret has been dis- 
covered. William Tryon was born at 
Norbury Park, Surrey, in 1729, the son 
of Charles Tryon, of Bulwick, North- 
amptonshire, and the Hon. Mary 
Shirley, daughter of Robert Shirley 


TEMPLE OF THE FOUR WINDS AT CASTLE HOWARD, YORKSHIRE. The internal walls 
are of scagliola 
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TWO-BRANCH OIL LAMP WITH JAPAN AND BRASS DECORATION. (Right) FOUR-BRANCH BRASS 


first Earl Ferrers. He held a com- 
mission in the First Regiment of Foot 
Guards from about 1750 to 1763, when 
he was a lieutenant-colonel. In 1771 
he relinquished the Governorship of 
North Carolina and became Governor 
of New York, returning from there 
with his family to England in 1780. 
From then until his death he lived in 
London, in Upper Grosvenor-street, 
and he retired with the rank of major- 
general. William Tryon’s wife was 
Margaret Wake, of Hanover-street, 
London, an heiress with a dowry of 
some £30,000. She was a charming 
and gifted woman and an accom- 
plished musician. Their only child, 
Margaret, was born in 1761, and is 
believed to have survived her parents. 
As Antiquarian to the Tryon 
Palace Restoration Commission, I 
should be happy to hear of any por- 
trait, original or engraved, of William 
Tryon, his wife or his daughter, and any 
memorabilia connected with this 
family.—JEREMY Nortu, 1931, Chapel 
Hill-stveet, Durham, North Carolina. 


CALENDARS MADE OF 
BRASS 


Srr,—In your issue of March 14, which 
reached me only recently, I read with 
interest the letter about the small brass 
calendar found underneath the floor 
of ashop by yourcorrespondent, M. W., 
of Hereford. I saw one of these calen- 
dars, which was also dated 1761, about 
ten years ago in anantique shop in East 
Anglia, probably in Ipswich or Col- 
chester. At the time I presumed that 
it was a tradesman’s advertising 
counter, possibly for a metal-worker 
of some sort, for the letters and 
figures were very cleanly cut. 

A curious point is that the date 
of Easter shown on the calendar is 
March 22, which I remember because 
it is the earliest date on which Easter 
Day can fall. It occurs only four times 
in the 500 years 1500-2000 a.p., of 
which 1761 was the last but one.— 
R., New Zealand. 


BURNING PEAT 


Sir,—Having been told that peat fuel 
blocks are slow-burning and would 
remain alight all night, I have obtained 
a load, only to find that they burn 
quickly, even with flames, which, I had 
been given to understand, would not 
be in evidence. 

I should appreciate advice 
from you or any of your readers on 
the use of peat as fuel. I have tried 
damping it, but with little success, 
owing perhaps to insufficient or, alter- 
natively, too much moisture. Should 
coal be used with the peat, or is this a 
matter of choice?—JuLian N. F. 
LAURIE-BECKETT, Herron Friars, 
Stanton, Broadway, Worcestershire. 

[Peat is a fast-burning fuel, and 
to get the best out of it it is necessary 


OIL CHANDELIER 
See letter: Old Patent Lamps 


to regulate carefully the draught of 
the grate in which it is being used. If 
it burns too quickly and _ brightly 
it should be damped down, not 
with water, but with ash taken from 
underneath the blocks. A greater 
heat may be obtained by using 
coal with the peat, but that is the 
only real advantage over using peat 
alone.—Ed. ] 


HOW RARE IS WHITE 
LING ? 


Str,—In Countryman’s Notes (October 
10) Mr. Ian Niall asks: “‘Is white ling 
a rare thing?’ It certainly is not 
rare on Dartmoor, and I saw it in 
a moor-man’s buttonhole at our Dart- 
moor Pony Show held at Princetown 
in August. 

When I was a child sixty-odd 
years ago, I saw great clumps of it 
when I was riding over part of the 
Moor, near Tavy Cleave, then owned 
by my father. It grew there as high 
and as strong as the purple ling. 

Later that part of the Moor was 
compulsorily acquired by the War 
Office for the artillery range at Oke- 
hampton, and I cannot say whether 
white ling flourishes there to-day. But 
later I always found all three kinds of 


, 
white heather on two great downs 
adjacent to that side of the Moor; 
I have also found a considerable 
quantity on the southern quarter of 
the Moor. 

On my late grandfather’s-grouse 
moors in Cleveland, Yorkshire, I never 
found any white heather, whether 
ling or otherwise. 

Once, when walking with friends 
over a Perthshire moor, I was being 
chaffed' for my flair for white 
heather on Dartmoor. Someone said: 
“Anyway, there’s been none found 
here within memory.’ My answer was 
easy: ‘“That’s as may be. But there’s 
some at my feet now.”’ And there 
was!—SyLviA CALMADY-HAMLYN, 
Buckfast, South Devon. 


A GEORGIAN MARKET 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
drawing by Thomas Rowlandson 
depicting a market-place, as I am 
anxious to identify the scene. Can 
you or any of your readers make any 
suggestions?—W. A. BRANDT, Clayes, 
Ashdon, Saffron Walden, Essex. 

[We suggest that the drawing 
shows the market hall at Brackley, 
in Northamptonshire, although there 
are a few minor discrepancies of detail 
in the portrayal of the building. For 


example, it has five bays on its lor 
side, not four as shown by Rowlani 
son. The arcade has now been fille 
in—Ep] i 


OLD PATENT LAMPS | 


S1r,—The interesting letter fro 


lamp at Chastleton, Oxfordshire (Octy 
ber 3), prompts me to send you tw 
photographs of lamps in the hou: 
here. E 
The simple two-branch fitting 
of japanned tin with brass ornamen; 
and retains, unlike the Chastlet¢ 
example, its chimney galleries, gla 
chimneys and circular wicks. | | 
unfortunately seems to have lost i} 
shades, perhaps of metal, which fitte 
into positions on the sides of the cel 
tral reservoir. The lamp was made bj 
Messrs. Bright and Co., of 37, Brutoi 
street, who I believe were the succe;) 
sors of Messrs. Argand, the invento} 
of these lamps. 

The other photograph shows 
four-branch chandelier of brass wi 
one arm carrying the correct lotu: 
form ground-glass shades used a 
better-quality articles. 1 am please 
to find that it is now possible + 
obtain replacements for these shadi 
once more.— DEREK SHERBORN, Faw| 
Manor, Bedfont, Middlesex. 


FIELDS OF CHICORY 


Sr1r,—Your correspondent Mrs. Vese 
(September 26) is, I feel sure, wror| 
when she presumes that: the flowerir| 
chicory which she saw in fields ned 
Hereford was of the wild variet; 
though this varies from the cultivate 
form only in height and root develoj 
ment. 

I was much involved during tl 
first World War in the productio} 
under the Government, of chicory i 
this country, as the enemy’s blockac 
in those days was much more effectiy 
than Hitler’s became. Tea, coffe’ 
bread, matches, flour, sugar and me¢ 
were frequently almost unprocurabl| 
and the notice ‘“‘No beer’ on publ 
houses was a common object by t 
wayside, since barley had to be eate) 
and not drunk. In the Deepings, } 
Lincolnshire, and in Anglesey w 
grew and kiln-dried great quantities ¢ 
chicory to keep the people a little mo; 
happy. After the war two or three firn| 
tried growing it, to compete with tl 
Belgians, and failed economically. Mr 
Vesey has, I feel sure, found two ¢ 
their discarded fields. 

The plant is very persistoagl| 
allowed to go to seed and will endur 
any amount of ploughing. Sin¢ 


| 
j 


DRAWING OF A MARKET-PLACE BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON, POSSIBLY AT BRACKLEY 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GIN DISTILLERS 
BOOTHS DISTILLERIES LIMITED 


. 


BOOTHS the Finest Dry Gin... at home in the best of Company 


A GROUP OF WILD GOATS ON CAREG Y 
SAETH, MERIONETH 


See lettey: Wild Goats in Wales 


that time it has also been used as a 
green feed crop in some places here. 
After all, it is only a blue dandelion 
which grows some six feet high.— 
N. TEULON-PorteER, High Land, Great- 
lane, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 


A BARN’S FINE ROOF 


Str,—The buttressed tithe barn 
at Winterbourne Clenston, on the 
eastern of the two Dorset Winter- 
bournes, must be rare in that it 
has a hammer-beam roof. The barn 
adjoins the ancient manor house and 
is a fine but not particularly out- 
standing building. The roof, though, 
is magnificent, with each of the 
timbers beautifully moulded. It is 
of a far higher standard of craftsman- 
ship than one expects to findin a barn, 
and there is every reason to suppose 
that it was brought from elsewhere: 
probably Milton Abbey, which is quite 
close. 

There are several definite signs 
of alteration and many of the members 
are missing and others are not in their 
right position. Few visitors to the 
barn suspect that the roof does not 
really belong to it. A closer look at 
the masonry causes further doubts, 
for although some of it is beautiful, 
some is poor in comparison. The 
buttresses and lancets could easily 
have been re-used, but this is not 
necessarily the case.—C. J. N. Datton, 
Blandford, Dorset. 


JESTERS CARVED IN 
CHURCHES 


Si1r,—In reply to the Rev. B. Wigan 
(October 3) I should like to say that 
the source of my information (Sep- 
tember 5) regarding St. Genest, alias 
Genesius, is the Rev. S. Baring 
Gould’s Lives of the Saints (Vol. 9, 


BARN AT WINTERBOURNE CLENSTON, DORSET. 
A Barn’s Fine Roof 
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page 267). Itis here that 
the Combe-in-Teignhead 
figure is attributed 
to this saint. Similarity 
of costume, as men- 
tioned in my previous 
letter, prompted me to 
suggest that all three 
figures illustrated repre- 
sent St. Genest, the jester 
martyred by the Em- 
peror Diocletian. 

Great churchman as 
he undoubtedly was, 
Baring Gould is not, lam 
aware, in these more en- 
lightened days regarded 
as an infallible authority 
on hagiographical and 
other matters. Atthesame 
time I have never heard 
that Baring Gould’s 
monumental work has 
been superseded. I 
should be grateful if 
the Rev. Bernard Wigan 
or “aily othem) edder 
would enlighten me. 
— Crcm FRENCH, 26, 
Fairfield-avenue, Whip- 
ton, Exeter. 


WILD GOATS IN WALES 


S1r,—You may like to reproduce the 
enclosed photograph with reference 
to the article on wild goats by G. 
Kenneth Whitehead, published on 
September 26. This group of billies 
was seen in September, at the south 
end of Careg y Saeth, Cwm Bychan, 
Merioneth.—A. L. L. BAKER, Imperial 
College, Exhibition-voad, London, 
S.W.7. 


AND ON JURA 


S1r,—On reading your recent article 
on wild goats in Wales, I wondered 
whether your readers would be in- 
terested to learn that these creatures 
are also to be found on the island of 
Jura off the west coast of Scotland. 
The goats on Jura are descended from 
the domestic breeds of the islanders, 
who have gradually moved across to 
the mainland, leaving the goats to 
go wild. 


They are steadily increasing 
and there are now estimated to be 
at least two hundred and fifty 


on the northern half of the island. 
They move around in herds of twenty 
or more and, unlike the Welsh goats, 
they are as often to be found on the 
shore as up in the hills, leaving behind 
them wherever they go an unmistak- 
ably strong scent. They are normally 
coloured black with irregular white 
and terra-cotta markings. Although 
very wild, they can be stalked fairly 
easily—not that they are ever shot— 
and there is one notable family of 
children on the island who catch the 
less experienced young ones and trans- 
fer them, when they are old enough, 
to an uninhabited island where they 
are trying to introduce wild goats. 

On one occasion a young billy 


was triumphantly caught after a 


See letter: 
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long stalk by two boys who found 
themselves faced with a three-hour 
walk home over rough country with 
the billy over their shoulders. 

In other respects the habits of 
these goats seem to be much the same 
as those of the animals illustrated in 
your article. James MITCHELL, 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 


A VIGOROUS CLIMBING 


PLANT 
Sir,—In Mr. T. R. Peace’s interesting 
article, Plants that Grow on Trees 


(September 12), there was no reference 
to what some might consider the best 
in the country for beauty and vigour 
combined, which is not too familiar. 
I refer to Hydrangea petiolaris. The 
enclosed photograph was taken in 
the Savill Garden, Windsor Great 
Park. 

In Japan this fine climber goes 
up to a height of 60 or 80 feet, but I do 
not know what is the best recorded in 
this island, where it was introduced 
barely 80 years ago. It attaches itself 
to its support by aerial roots in the 
same way as ivy, and can be very use- 
ful on a roof or wall where a veil is 
wanted. Just why it should be in the 
half-rare class someone else may sug- 


gest—J. D., U. Warp, Rodhuish, 
Watchet, Somerset. 
A YORKSHIRE GOLF 
COURSE 


S1r,—Though now living in the South, 
I am still elad to have been born in 
Yorkshire and to have learnt my golf 
at Lindrick. I even, once, took part 
in the Yorkshire County Champion- 
ship at Lindrick. 

Now I am amazed that you have 
transferred it (October 10) to. Notting- 
hamshire. Kindly replace such a 
healthy divot at once.—Gorbon H. 
Dixon, Lawfords Hill Cottage, Wor- 
plesdon, Surrey. 

[Our correspondent is correct, and 
we apologise to all Yorkshiremen. 
Our statement was based on the 
Golfer's Handbook, which gives the 
address of the course as Nottingham- 
shire. The facts are that the course 
itself 1s just in Yorkshire, but its 
postal address is Nottinghamshire.— 
Ep.] 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Cats in Needlework. — Enchanted 
by the German pattern for a wool- 
work cat, illustrated with the article 
Wool Pictures for Victorian Ladies 
(May 30), the Oxford Cat Club is 
inspired to plan for an exhibition of 
cats in needlework to be held next 
May. But where can we find Victorian 
patterns for those of us who would 
enjoy attempting them? ~Can any 
reader suggest a source, or is there a 
collection of Berlin woolwork that 
might include a cat in any provincial 
museum? A picture could be photo- 
graphed and a pattern planned from 
it, perhaps.—VIVIEN GREENE, Gyove 
House, Iffiley Turn, Oxford. 


Submerged Forests.— Apropo 
your correspondence about submerg 
forests (September 12), some years 
ago I saw tree stumps on the beach 
at low tide, between Borth and ‘Aber- 
dovey, -D. 
DERRINGTON, Yardley ones Solihud, 
Warwickshire. 


. 


Mistletoe on Cotoneaster.— While 
I was making a survey of the trees at 
Prested Hall, near Messing, Essex, 
some three years ago, the head 
gardener there pointed out a large 
bunch of mistletoe on a Cotoneaster 
horizontalis hanging over a pond. He 
assured me that it was not cultiv ated 
but had got there by natural means.— 
MAYNARD GREVILLE, Little Canfield 
Hall, Dunmow, Essex. 


HYDRANGEA PETIOLARI 

GROWING IN THE SAVIL} 

GARDEN, WINDSOR GREA‘ 
PARK 


See letter: A Vigorous Climbing Plant 


Sparrows in a Warehouse.— 
Further to my letter and your reply 
your issue of September 26, the pre 
sence of cats in the warehouse woul( 
undoubtedly reduce the sparrow popu 
lation, but unfortunately this solutio) 
does not meet with the hygien 
requirements. It is for that reaso/ 
that one is seeking another method ¢ 
eliminating these destructive pests 


and any suggestions from your reader 


would be welcome.—M. J. KINGHAY 
Orchards, Kingwood Common, Henley, 
on-Thames, Oxfordshire. 


(Right) THE HAMMER-BEAM ROOF 


‘CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


HE international pairs contest for The 
British Bridge World Cup was a unique 
affair in which 24 countries were officially 

|: ee The result was a triumph for the 

10 U.S.A. pairs. Charles H. Goren and Helen 

\\bel made a wonderfully well-timed return to 

‘eir best form; a few days previously, in the 

_istbourne Congress mixed pairs championship, 

‘ey had come 98th in a field of 120 pairs! After 

ding virtually from the start, they were 

arly caught by the young Detroit pair, Martin 

»>hn and H. Sanborn Brown, holders of the 

\\S.A. Masters’ Pairs title. This grand dual 

fort goes to show that American form in the 

|st three world championships was too bad to 
|} true. Next best in the final order were 
: elgium, France, Norway, England A, Austria, 
jermany and England B. 
| Since The British Bridge World Cup attrac- 
| a good deal of publicity, a win for England 
|| these hard times would not have been a bad 
jung. It was a happy idea to pair Bernard 
j/estall, chairman of the sponsoring company, 

ith Kenneth Konstam, and they both deserve 

| medal for finishing tenth in such a field. But 
ar premier pair—I “repeat pair—were Officially 
‘lected by the English Bridge Union, and the 
/0ice fell on Boris Schapiro and Adam Meredith. 
jhis is no reflection on either of these players; 
jr one thing, Meredith found himself unable to 
jccept, and the fact that I was required to take 
jis place had to be kept a dark secret, for one of 
ja0se odd reasons that we need not go into, until 
jae eve of the contest. - 

| It is my considered opinion that a genuine 

|air, such as Bob and Jim Sharples, would have 

on The British Bridge World Cup for England 
|.a canter, judging by the way they outclassed 
| strong international entry in the pairs cham- 
jionship at Eastbourne. Mark you, I am not 
omplaining on my own behalf; as in the 

JNympic Games, taking part may be more 

mportant than winning. But, since Schapiro 

nd I have played as partners in exactly one 
vent since 1947, we could scarcely be termed 
representative pair. 

| Despite a lack of fine tuning, it was a 

aemorable experience; with Boris Schapiro as 

‘our partner, a trickless hand is no excuse for 

elaxing. For example: 

— @9752908 OJ943 h&& J 1043 

| You are East, and your side only is 

ulnerable. South deals and passes, your 

vartner opens with a forcing-for-one-round Two 

Diamonds, and the bidding takes a repulsive 

ourse: 


South West North East 
No bid 2 Diamonds 2 Hearts No bid 
4 Hearts 4 Spades Double No bid 
5 Hearts No bid No bid ? 


West’s pass cannot be construed as forcing; 
ie has clearly shot his bolt and cannot even 
louble Five Hearts. Does the idea of’sacrificing 
tt adverse vulnerability cross your mind? West 
tas been doubled in Four Spades, remember, 
ind South’s retreat to Five Hearts is a further 
lymptom of stacked trumps; Five Hearts scores 
150 only, so you will get a dreadful result if you 
f0 more than one down. However, you bid Five 
spades like a man, and North doubles again. 
The full deal: 


AQ9652 

Dealer South. East-West vulnerable. 

This turned out to be a lucky decision, and 
mly one East-West pair improved on our score 
4 minus 200; Five Hearts, played from either 
land, can be beaten at double dummy but was 
variably made in practice. I am still not sure 
vhether Schapiro’s pass was a mark of genius (I 


q 
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COLD COMFORT 


a) 


would have to pass if he doubled Five Hearts) or 
of brutality to partner. “1 knew you’d do 
something,’’ he remarked | quite complacently. 

Several East-West pairs sailed into Six 
Spades or,Six Diamonds at a cost of 500, but 
Cohn and Sanborn Brown scored a clear top 
after the following brisk auction: 


South West Novth East 

No bid 2 Diamonds N obid 3 Diamonds 
4Clubs 6Diamonds Nobid No bid 

No bid 


North was too startled to double, and the 
King of Spades proved an unfortunate lead; 
South ruffed, and West got out for one down 
with the aid of an end-play, The other American 
pair did not fare so well. This is what Goren 
(West) and Helen Sobel had to contend with: 


South West North East 

1 Heart 2Hearts 2Spades No bid 
3 Diamonds Double 3 Hearts No bid 
3 Spades Double 4 Hearts No bid 
5 Hearts Double No bid No bid 
No bid 


North and South were the Egyptian repre- 
sentatives, Rodrigue and Yallouse, and they 
earned a joint top by scoring 650. Among 
other pairs to equal this feat were Konstam 
(South) and Westall, by a more straightforward 
line of attack: 


South West North East 

1 Heart Double 4 Hearts No bid 
No bid 4 Spades Double No bid 
5 Hearts Double No bid No bid 
No bid 


This was by no means the only time that 
I had to make a fateful decision on a very poor 
hand. Another example: 
@K1062 910983 68742 7 
You are East, your side only is vulnerable, 
and the bidding again takes a most unkind 
course: 


South West North East 
1 Club Double 1 Diamond No bid 
2 Clubs Double 3 Clubs ? 


As East I would normally bid on the first 
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round, but I was bound to get another chance 
and a pass, all things considered, seemed more 
politic. When Schapiro showed a really good 
hand by doubling again, I planned to bid Three 
Clubs and to raise his major suit response to 
game, but North fixed me by stealing my bid. 
If I tried Three Spades or Three Hearts, I 
might easily pick the wrong suit, so I fell back 
on a bid of Three Diamonds; superficially this 
carries the same message as Three Clubs, but 
there was a slight risk of a partnership mis- 
understanding. South passed, and after a 
sickening interval my partner bid Three Hearts. 
I saw it through and raised him to Four. South 
then bid Five Clubs, West doubled, and all 
passed. The full deal: 


a8 

OK765 

& K 10963 

& 1098 
@A7543 @K 1062 
YAQI4 “ © 10983 
5 W_ EI 68742 
&KOQJ S de 7 

@Q)9 

0 2 

QAQIJ 

&A65432 


Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

As you will see, South did us a good turn 
with his phantom sacrifice, and it was child’s 
play for the defence to put him three down for 
a cold top. The King of Clubs was led to the 
Ace, and the suit was returned; West cashed 
the Knave of Clubs, Queen of Clubs and Ace of 
Hearts, East gratefully playing the Ten of 
Spades, Two of Diamonds and Three of Hearts 
in that order. 

As I hinted earlier on, the game was full of 
mild shocks. My partner said he had seen my 
discards, but he had also heard my bidding. At 
trick 5 the lead of a Diamond allowed South to 
dispose of his three Spades, and plus 100 was 
not a top on the board. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Garden, London, W.C.2,’ 
Wednesday, October 30, 1957 


Norr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1445. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of October 17, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Washpot; 5, Bagshot; 9, Artichoke; 


Verse; 11, Tench; 12, Brilliant; 14, Scarlet runners; 17, Stones of 
North; 25, Renovated; 
26, Door-mat; 27, East’ end. DOWN. aay Wraith, 2, Satanic: 
3, ’Packhorse; 4, Troublesome; 5, Bee; 6, Gavel; oh "Herbage; 
16, Assigned; 
18, Ontario: 19, ’ Chortle; 20, ‘Mended; 22, Egham; 25, Rut. 


Venice; 21, In the rear; 23, Loose; 24, 


8, Treatise; Tey Irreverence ; 15, Nine ‘lives; 


1446 , 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 9. 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 10. 
“Crossword No. 1446, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 11 
? not later than the first post on the morning of 


BEEEEE 2 EE. 
J Benes 
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ACROSS 


. A breeze with the salesman? (12) 

The miser’s address to his hoard, perhaps (4, 5) 

The saint who has nothing to wash (5) 

. Four were given ‘‘for the hardy captain of the 
Pinafore’ (6) 

12. These pictures are dotty! (8) 

13. The girl for Burns (6) 

15. Include in a postscript these literary adjuncts 

8 

; Heys to make sure Albert’s is full (8) 

but the cloudy border of his base 

“To the foil’d searching of mortality” 

—Matthew Arnold (6) 
Locks that could be sterling, but not neces- 
sarily silver (8) 
Campion can easily become senile (6) 
. Emits notes (5) 


27. “He has the shadow of our night” 
—Shelley (9) 
28. Is he so because the seat’s too hard? (12) 


DOWN 


. A supplement, willingly given (7) 
. It sounds as though a matter of good form 
produced the edict (5) 
. Turner’s fighting ship (9) 
Twenty-one with no obstructions; it’s sound 
4 
c Little cradle-songs they might seem (8) 
. “And therefore does not , nor lie in wait 
“For wealth, or honours” 
—Wordsworth (5) 
Hurries on, up Fleet Street? (7) 
Plantagenet, the Duke of Omnium’s heir (8) 
14. A chip of the old block? (8) 
16, Star island crop (9) 
17. They must have their ups and downs (8) 
18. With what object do the mature go to the 
haberdashers? (7) 
. There was evidently no need for this dramatic 
character to diet (7) 
2. Change roles for an unsuccessful one (5) 
4. “On the cool flowery lap of 2 
—Matthew Arnold (5) 
. It’s evidently daytime for nocturnal fliers: 
have a go! (4) 


4 
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a; The winner of Crossword No. 1444 is 


Miss Forbes, 
Newe, 
Strathdon, 
Aberdeenshire. 
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Jamaica’s and Havana’s Best Cigars ye : 


The same fine quality 
Havana wrappers are used 
for both brands of cigars. 


Lafiora-BiaNcHE 


A fine, full-bodied wine, 
perhaps the most popular 


of all Sauternes. 


Sole Importers :— Ayailable from your usual wine merchants: 14/6 per botile 


J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., 161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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scrape, brush and remove 
dirty boots with such a mini- 
mum of effort. Light, but 


strongly made from tubular 
steel, enamel finished, the 
Brush Off will 
ensure you 


keeping dirt 


Obtainable 
from your 


Ironmonger = 


45/ 


or direct 
from the 
makers. 


Dept. 45 


CHARLE 


DECORATIVE 
PLASTER 
PELMETS 


AND 
COLUMNS 


GILT 
WALL BRACKETS 
TIE BACKS 


AND 
DOOR FURNITURE 


MARBLE 
FIRE SURROUNDS 


SHOES 
Style 4046 76/9 
ELECTRIFIED 


BOOTS 
Style 4056 93/9 sea 


GUARANTEED ‘ 

WATERPROOF 
Write for illustrated folders of seasonable ‘Oral’ Styles to 148 SLOANE ST, S.W.] 
Dept Q, ‘ORAL’ SHOEMAKERS, Rushden,- Northants. SLO 4249 - 3387 
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A BULL POINT FOR 
REAL ESTATE? 


IEWS I expressed on October 3 
and ‘ast week on some of the 
likely effects on the property 

iarket of the abrupt rise in the Bank 
ate have prompted several letters 
fom readers, including one from an 
state agent with more than 40 years’ 
xperience of the profession. This 
gent writes to say that, although he 
grees in principle with what I wrote, 
eis of the opinion that I have under- 
tated the case for property, that his- 
ory is likely to repeat itself and that it 
rill be seen yet again that a Stock 
txchange slump is a bull point for 
eal estate, particularly for agricul- 
ural land. And in order to illustrate 
lis beliefs he has sent me an extract 
tom a letter that he wrote to a client 
oon after the Bank rate was hoisted 
0 its present level. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR 
RENTED FARMS 


\T each rise of the Bank rate,” 
observes the writer, ‘“‘it has been 
aid that this was ‘a temporary crisis 
ate,’ but I have heard it said that a 
rovernment that raises the Bank rate 
dD seven per cent. must make a success 
f it or go out of office! The immediate 
ffect must, I think, be a fall in the 
rice realisable for house property 
ith vacant possession, although the 
rice of existing house property will 
end to be helped by the slowing down 
f house building—in spite of the fact 
hat building costs should come down 
a consequence. There must be a 
urther limitation in the demand for 
arms with vacant possession owing to 
he increased difficulty of financing the 
urchase while retaining sufficient 
apital for the working of the farm. 
n the other hand, there should be an 
acreased demand to rent farms where 
ossession is obtainable, a tendency 
hat was becoming accentuated even 
efore the recent striking increase in 
he Bank rate. 
“To sum up,” the extract ends, 
the outlook is bad, but better, I 
hink, for real property than for stocks 
nd shares.” 


FIRE IN THE HOME 


HE other day I suggested that 

householders and property owners 
rould do well to examine their in- 
urance policies in order to make sure 
hat these provided adequate cover 
gainst damage caused by fire, and 
ince then I have had a letter from a 
eader emphasising that the majority 
f fires are caused by carelessness, and 
nclosing a pamphlet published some 
ears ago by the Stationery Office that 
eals with this subject. Much of the 
dvice that it contains is elementary. 
‘or example, everyone knows. that 
moking in bed is a dangerous prac- 
ice, though that does not prevent 
eople from indulging in it. But there 
re other, less obvious, causes of fire, 
nd these are worth considering. 


UNSWEPT CHIMNEYS 


CCORDING to the pamphlet, a 
common cause of fire is unswept 
himneys, and it is recommended that 
himneys should be swept at least 
wice a year. Damaged chimneys, 
ues or stove-pipes are other causes of 
re, and any unusual escape of smoke 
hould immediately be traced to its 
Surce, and the damage, if any, re- 
aired. A wall or ceiling that becomes 
ot should be examined at once by a 
uilder, and it should also be borne in 
lind that discoloured wall-paper 
bove a flue is often a sign of over- 
eating. 
\ But the factor that is responsible 
yr more fires in the home than any 
ther is the layman’s ignorance of 
andling electrical appliances, and the 


pamphlet recommends that if one has 
any reason to suspect a defect in the 
wiring system, one should consult a 
qualified electrician immediately and 
on no account attempt to make repairs 
oneself unless one is thoroughly ex- 
perienced in such work. On the other 
hand, there are various precautions 
that can, and should be, taken. For 
example, if a house is to be left for 
several days, the electricity supply 
should be turned off at the main switch, 
which is usually near the meter. Flex 
should be of good quality, in good 
repair and of the correct current- 
carrying capacity and should on no 
account be laid under carpets or 
linoleum. Moreover, electric fires 
requiring a heavy current should not 
be harnessed to lighting circuits and 
should have adequate guards. 


LULL IN THE MARKET 


WING to the uncertain economic 

situation there have been com- 
paratively fewer sales than usual to 
report this autumn, and tkusc that 
have taken place were mostly well ad- 
vanced before the rise in the Bank 
rate. It seems probable, moreover, 
that the lull will continue, for would- 
be sellers and their agents recognise 
that, with the Stock Market in its 
present depressed state, potential 
buyers are reluctant to realise securi- 
ties, and that’ the new restrictions 
governing bank overdrafts have made 
it increasingly difficult to raise money. 


FARMS FOR INVESTMENT 


EVERTHELESS, in spite of the 
difficulties attached to the buy- 
ing and selling of most types of 
property at the present time, plans 
continue to be laid, and several sales of 
farm land are due to take place during 
the course of the next few weeks. One 
of these concerns the Bold estate, 
which extends to 1,500 acres between 
St. Helens and Warrington, Lanca- 
shire, and which is made up of nine 
farms with a combined rent roll of over 
£4,000 a year. The estate is offered by 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
Warner, acting for Colonel Hesketh. 
It is enclosed by a ring fence and has 
good roads, and the farm-houses and 
buildings are in a good state of repair. 
Two farms on the borders of 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire are 
listed for sale by Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staft’s London office. These 
farms, which together cover approxi- 
mately 430 acres between Aylesbury 
and Thame, include a small, moder- 
nised farm-house, two sets of buildings 
and five cottages, and the land is used 
for fattening cattle and growing corn 
and roots. 


POPULAR COTSWOLDS 


‘DROPERTIES in the Cotswolds are 

always in demand by those who 
want to combine farming with good 
hunting, and in spite of the depressing 
economic situation one expects that 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley will 
not have much difficulty in disposing 
of Ranbury, a dairy holding of about 
300 acres which is situated at Poulton 
in the V.W.H. (Lord Bathurst’s and 
Cricklade) Hunts. Ranbury, which has 
changed hands only once in the past 
140 years, houses a pedigree herd of 
Ayrshires which the owner, Mr. John 
MacKay, would be willing to sell with 
the farm. 

A small farm with possession that 
went well at auction the other day was 
Hill Farm, a stone Cotswold house 
with 56} acres of grazing and arable 
situated at Leafield in the Heythrop 
country between Burford and Witney, 
Oxfordshire. It was sold for £8,200, by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. and 
Messrs. Tayler and Fletcher. 

PROCURATOR. 


A view in a recently completed 
Luxury Bathroom embodying 
Ivory coloured sanitary fittings 
with tiled walls in Maroon, 
Grey and Ivory. 


Mayfair Showrooms 
58 Davies Street, London, W.1 
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One ‘Bis QUARE 


Golf would sometimes get the upper hand of one’s temper 
if it wasn’t for a comforting pipe of Four Square. But this 
great tobacco, made from the finest leaf and free from artificial 
flavouring, calms a man, no matter how many drives he tops. 
So, a match to the pipe, 
“fore-SQUARE”. Perfect! 


FOUR SQUARE 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS all medium strength 


a glance down the fairway and 


RED 5 Original Matured Virginia 4/114 oz. 


BLUE 6&5 Original Mixture .-- 4/114 oz. 
< YELLOW 55 Cut Cake ... ... 4/74 02. 
Vacuum packed GREEN 5 Mixture ...4/74 02. 


tobacco in Also PURPLE $8 Curlies 4/74 oz. 


I and 2 oz. tins BROWN &: Ripe Brown 4/74 oz. 


A] Swimming Pool 
Wry mol 


RUTHERFORD 


LIMITED 


SUSSEX 


FOR 


EXHILARATING RELAXATION 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Details from BATTLE 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 
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Mr Brandyman 
makes a luxurious long drink 
with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
the right note. ~ 


Make frricnds with 


MARTELL 


Electricity NOW on your fare 


with a [XERT4 
START-O-MATIC 


Diesel electric generating plant 
ease 
aes. 
ve 6 ack: - 
ry Pa Le Ty Tote 
: om 
5 
BA 
as 
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The Plant - 


230/240 volt A.C. electricity the same as the mains. 
Starts automatically when the first switch is on and stops when the 
last switch is off 


Prices from £i 89 


Grants available where applicable under the new Farm Improvement 
Scheme 


Tax allowance where applicable 


Hire purchase available. 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD. 


Dursley, Gloucestershire. Phone : 2371 


Branches : London Stamford : Glasgow 


Dublin 


: 
: 
: 
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A TOUGHER LINE 


WITH RABBITS? 


/N Hampshire and some other 
| English counties where circum- 
| stances favour the wild rabbit and 
/nbers are on the increase again 
e farmers and foresters who really 
jat to see rabbits exterminated are 
pleased with the Ministry of Agri- 
/ture because no effective action has 
|in enforced against those people who 
|not take any serious trouble to deal 
| h rabbits when they appear on their 
}d. According to the provisions of 
|; Pests Act once a county has been 
|luded in a statutory rabbit clear- 
jye area all occupiers of land are 
/der a continuing liability to keep 
ir land free of rabbits. This is the 
7 


y and the county pests committee 
ly be anxious to enforce it, but if 
hitehall frowns on penal measures 
jainst those who default on their 
\tigations too many rabbits are left 
‘din country that has been clean for 
ame they flourish exceedingly. 
I am glad to see that the Secre- 
ry of State for Scotland approves a 
jagher line against defaulters. The 
wrder agricultural executive com- 
|ttee which looks after the counties 
Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, 
jeblesshire and Selkirkshire, declares 
at a firmer line will henceforth be 
ken against those who fail to clear 
eir land of rabbits The Committee 
| llserve notices on occupiers requiring 
em to clear their land, and if nothing 
lective is done the committee can 
jen arrange for the work of clearance 
the expense of the defaulting 
jcupier. The committee points out 
‘at it will not hesitate to consider the 
le of these compulsory powers. 
ailure to comply with the require- 
ent also renders the occupier liable 
|a substantial monetary fine. I hope 
ie committee will go further than 
consider” the use of its power. 


‘he Queen’s Prize Winner 


OR the second year in succession 
, the Queen’s Prize has been won by 
student of the Essex Institute of 
/griculture. He is Mr. Denis V. Carter, 
‘ho lives at Hove, Sussex. Mr. Carter, 
‘ho is 25 years old, took up farming in 
953 after two years as an assistant 
dit clerk in a chartered accountant’s 
fice and when he had had no farming 
onnections. No doubt he brought an 
tderly mind to the subject and this 
as helped him in his studies. The 
jueen’s Prize is given by the Royal 
gricultural Society of England to the 
andidate securing the highest marks 
a the National Diploma in Agriculture 
xaminations held in England ~and 
‘cotland each year. 


Milk Quality Tests 


THE milk coming from every farm 
selling by wholesale is being tested 
dr butterfat content each month. 
‘hose producers whose milk does not 
each the set standard of 3.3 per cent. 
yutterfat (arrived at by taking the 
erage of monthly test results) will 
ve put on a special list in October, 
958, and their milk will then be tested 
_ times a month. If the average of 
hese four tests is below 3.2 per cent., 
at between September and March or 
yelow 3.1 per cent. fat between April 
md August the Milk Marketing Board 
nay make a reduction from the pro- 
lucer’s price. If in the September-to- 
“larch period the butterfat falls below 
}»per cent. he may suffer a price 
‘eduction of 4d. a gallon. This will be 
. sharp reminder and the mere possi- 
vility of this happening should make 
is all more careful to watch the per- 
ormance of those cows, particularly 
che older ones in the herd, which may 
xe giving milk poor in butterfat. If 
shere are too many of them the milk 


from the whole herd may fall below the 
danger line. As yet there is to be no 
premium for milk that is extra rich in 
butterfat from herds other than of 
those of the Channel Island breeds or 
the South Devon. 


Advertising Milk 


ETWEEN them dairy farmers and 
milk distributors spend about 
£300,000 a year in promoting the sale 
of fresh milk and cream. This is small 
money compared with the expenditure 
on advertising canned milk and canned 
cream, which amounts to over 
£750,000 a year. About £4 million a 
year 1s spent on advertising foods that 
are taken with milk, such as breakfast 
cereals and custard powders. So 
altogether there is quite a volume of 
advertising which should help the 
sales of fresh milk and fresh cream. 


Soil at our Service 


LL who live by the land and all 
who find pleasure in cultivating 
their gardens have ideas about the 
peculiarities of soil. There is a world 
of difference between the clays, the 
sands and the limestone soils. They 
have their contrasting characteristics 
and, while scientists are constantly 
establishing new knowledge about the 
formation of soils, the changes wrought 
by climate and man through the ages 
and the myriad forms of life invisible 
to our eyes that soils contain, what is 
still unknown is immeasurably greater 
than what has already been discovered. 
No one has a broader or more accurate 
understanding of the soil than Sir E. 
Jobn Russell, the former director of 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
whose book The World of the Soil 
(Collins, 25s.) will be welcome by 
many students of all ages. He writes 
with full knowledge of British agricul- 
ture and the types of soil at the service 
of our people. Writing of the earth- 
worms which are revered by one 
school of thought, he gives his verdict 
that on grass land earthworms exert 
their most important effects by bur- 
rowing channels down which water 
can drain away and through which air 
can penetrate and the thicker roots of 
the herbage grow, but on arable land 
or garden beds regularly dug there is 
no clear evidence that earthworms 
play any important part in promoting 
soil fertility. He finds no evidence to 
support the fears sometimes expressed 
that fertilisers injure the worms and 
should therefore not be used. On such 
topics and in his assessment of new 
findings in the scientific field Sir John 
Russell is a sure and interesting guide. 


The Extra Egg 


NE extra egg per hen per week 
represents an increased average 
yearly return of about 17s. a bird. An 
improvement of even one extra egg per 
bird per fortnight would increase the 
yearly profits from an average flock of 
150 layers by about £65. I take these 
figures from an article by Miss Sheila 
Largey, the North Antrim Poultry 
Advisory Officer, which is published in 
the Northern Ireland’s Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Agricultural Report. It is 
her opinion that it should be possible 
to achieve increased production of this 
order on more than half of the farms in 
Ulster by paying a little extra atten- 
tion to the comfort and well-being of 
the hens. The difference in profit- 
ability between a well-managed and a 
poorly managed flock can, she finds, be 
traced frequently to lack of attention 
to housing and management rather 
than to defects in breeding and 

feeding. 

CINCINNATUS. 


THiS SALE 


FINEST PETROL 
IN THE WORLD 
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Player’s 


“Nilo Name’”’ 
MOO 


in 2 oz tins 9/11 


in I oz packets 4/114 


PLA 


SS BY ITSELF’ 


and you will enjoy an apéritif 
with an authentic french accent 


LILLET 


Pronounced “Lilly” by the Anglais, this truly 
Gallic apéritif is sweeter than dry, yet drier than’ 
sweet. Accordingly it makes an irresistible 
appeal to the British taste for compromise! 
Enjoy it by itself—or with soda if you like to 
prolong the pleasure. (Iced, of course). 


PAYS 
CHOICE 


QQ QA 


Player’s ““No Name”’ Broadcut 


QUI | WG 


in 2 oz tins 9/11 


WR hh 


OOK 


Cornish 
N .\ Wafers 
delicious 


RQWwoOCiC@ 


Si ise 


‘ee eis 1/2: 
so i : trees Sys per packet 


5, 7HE CHAIRMANS CHOICE 


=~ 


. . SO crisp, so fresh, they’re always a treat. 
Whatever the hour and all through the day, 


you'll find them scrumptious in every way. 


Huntley & Palmers | 
tho first name you think of in 
Biscuits 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS LIMITED + READING + HUYTON (LIVERPOOL) 


EW BOOKS 


who has already given us 
i} = Gilbert and Sullivan, now 
ves us Gilbert: His Life and Strife 
fethuen, 25s.). It seems to me to be 
/t altogether a necessary book, but it 
‘certainly an entertaining one. The 
tecutor of Gilbert’s estate has 
lowed Mr. Pearson to see many 
bcuments that have not hitherto 
sen available; but what they add up 
) is an amplification of the already 
hown, rather than a beam of new 
ight. This is true also of letters from 
ullivan now printed for the first time. 
all emphasises the fact that these 


\ VI" HESKETH PEARSON, 


(THE PRICKLINESS 
OF GILBERT 


| Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 
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GILBERT: HIS LIFE AND STRIFE. By Hesketh Pearson 
(Methuen, 25s.) 
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give me this, I will use the stalls with 
the utmost pleasure.’’ On the same 
day, without waiting for an answer, 
he shot off a few lines ending: “I 
decline your stalls. Yours truly.” 
This famous quarrel, which was 
said to have been over the price of a 
carpet at the Savoy Theatre, did 
indeed come to a head over the cost of 
the carpet and of other things, but 
was fundamentally concerned with 
whether Carte, the business man of | 
the trio, was doing down the other two 
financially; but what seems to me 
unquestionable is that, Cartes and 
carpets notwithstanding, something | 


THE GAME OF HEARTS. By Lesley Blanch 
(Gryphon Books, 28s.) 


LIVING MAGIC. By Ronald Rose 


- (Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 
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‘wo men, indissoluble in the public 
magination, were, in fact, profoundly 
mtipathetic—not in all their ways and 
vorks, but at important points of 
tress. 

| Mr. Pearson has put this. very 
well. “One of the curious things 
tbout these two is that their personal 
neetings were so fraternal that they 
misunderstood one another. The obvi- 
dus explanation is that neither felt at 
jome in the other’s company, and 
sheir mutual nervousness, added to an 
overcharged desire to be agreeable, 
produced an effusiveness which fogged 
the issue between them.” For exam- 
ple, after a most friendly meeting 
somes a letter from Sullivan begin- 
ning: “I was in hopes that our con- 
versation on Monday had settled 
everything comfortably for the future, 
but your letter to Carte, a copy of 
which he sends me this morning, has, 
I fear, put fresh difficulties in the 
way.”’ Gilbert’s answer to this had 
that brusque be-damned-to-you 
quality that is found in all too many 
of his letters, not only to Sullivan: 
“Dear Sullivan—Having regard to the 
tone and purport of your last letter 
[ must assume that it was written 
with the definite object of putting an 
end to the possibility of a collabora- 
tion.” Well might Sullivan’s answer 
to this begin: “I am unfortunate in 
my letters to you...” 


DECLINE OF AN OFFER 


There came the time when Sulli- 
van had written his opera Ivanhoe and 
hoped that Gilbert would attend the 
frst night and see his old friend in 
glory. He wrote enclosing tickets. 
“Let your presence at the theatre 
to-night be an intimation that you are 
aS ready and willing as I am to think 
no more of what has happened, and to 
allow nothing to disturb our old friend- 
ship.’’ One could safely have betted 
on Gilbert’s answer. He tore open 
all the old sores, demanded an admis- 
ion that Sullivan had been wrong in 
the quarrel, and ends: “If you will 


q 


sooner or later would have split this 
association of opposites. Sullivan had 
wretched health and much pain, and 
longed for nothing so much as peace 
and quiet. He was pliable. Gilbert 
was in the main, despite gout, buoy- 
ant and pugnacious. He fell on 
quarrels as a starving man falls on 
food. If there was no one else to 
quarrel with, he would quarrel with 
his cabman, and thought it worth 
while to record that he did so in his 
diary. He would quarrel with a 
waiter over a tip, and it is astonishing 
how many of his letters inform corres- 
pondents that he is putting this mat- 
ter or that into the hands of his 
solicitors. Mr. Pearson says, rightly: 
“Their divergences in personality 
were complementary in art, and it is 
certain that, if they had resembled 
one another at all closely, the perfect 
unity of their operas could not have 
been attained.’’ We cannot think of 
them apart, and it is fitting that on 
Sullivan’s memorial in the Embank- 
ment Gardens there should appear the 
opening lines of some verses which 
remind us that Gilbert was, though 
infrequently, a poet. I wish that a 
memorial to Gilbert stood alongside it, 
even at the risk of a quarrel breaking 
out, as it would, about whose sparrows 
were entitled to most crumbs. 


BITTER UPBRINGING 


When a young man begins a letter 
to his mother “Madam,” and ends it 
“T am, etc., W. S. Gilbert,” you may 
be sure that there has been something 
bitter in his upbringing. Gilbert’s 
father was, if possible, even more 
quarrelsome than himself, and _ his 


~ mother seems to have been a cold, 


forbidding woman. They separated, 
and Mr. Pearson writes of Gilbert: 
“His touchiness, his susceptibility to 
unintended insult and to a hostility 
that did not exist, were in some sense 
due to a feeling of personal insecurity 
bred by the restless, acrimonious, 
unhappy and unstable conditions of a 
loveless home.”’ Still, a man is, at any 
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IN THE HEART OF WINTER 


“ Name’s Somers. Sir George 


Somers. Got wrecked near the 
Bermudas back in ’09. 1609. 
Seemed a likely spot, so I 
started a settlement. Never 
regretted it. Neither will 

you. It’s bliss !’ 


Se 
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In January the average day has about 5 hours. sunshine and a 
temperature around 63°F. Frost and fog ? Totally unknown. When 
you go to Bermuda, you leave winter behind. Instead, you find a 
coral island heaven, pink powdery sand, coloured clouds of flowers, 
islet-flecked sounds, dreamy days, glittering nights... and it’s in the 
sterling area ! 


BERMUDIAN GOINGS-ON 


Swimming, of course ; golf and tennis and sailing . . . Some exotic 
extras, too, such as water-skiing and big game fishing. There’s the 
friendly social round of dining, dancing, dining, dancing ... 
And Bermudian dolce far niente is really something ! 


BERMUDA IS MOST ACCOMMODATING 


Nowhere else in the world’ is there such a profusion of fine hotels 
and guesthouses. Nowhere else is your comfort so well provided for. 


BERMUDA IS VERY ACCESSIBLE 


Flying to Bermuda is a matter of hours. B.O.A.C. run two direct 
flights weekly, and daily flights via New York. 

Direct sailings are made by Cunard and P.S.N.C. during the 
winter months. You can also sail via New York. 


Have a word with your travel agent—or get in touch with the Bermuda 
Travel Information Office, Rex House, 6 Lower Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


i 
| To Dept. CL, Bermuda Travel Information Office, 
Rex House, 6 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
| Please send me information about Bermuda and how to get there. | 
! NAME | 

| 
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For your 
bedroom 


This charming furniture in your 
bedroom will make it look so 
fresh, so pretty. 

4’ 0” Bow fronted white wood 
dressing table and plate glass 
top. There are in all seven 
drawers and a shelf. Dressed in 
the prettiest possible Everglaze 
print. £45.10.0 
On the dressing table an antique 
finished gold or silver triple 
looking-glass £14.14.0 
Stool, kidney shaped, covered with 
the same chintz £7.7.0 
Buttoned-backed chair, again to 
match £12.8.6 
You may choose the Everglaze print 
with either rose, green, gold 
or blue stripes. 


HARVE 
MIUHOL 


FURNISHINGS: SECOND FLOOR HARVEY NICHOLS & COLTD OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE 8S} 


Meet Father Neptune on 
Christmas Day 


. Soft, natural fur . . . with the 
beauty of its original colouring 
... in tones of Black and 


\ 
\\ 


\ 


Brown. No two pairs 


\ 


exactly alike ! 


‘ 


ey er ~ Northern Light 

Spend Christmas and New Year at Sea 109/6 
in southern sunshine. Book now for the 43 days 
round voyage to Buenos Aires by “ALCANTARA” 
leaving Southampton 15th Dec. Passengers may 
use ship as hotel during 5 days’ stay at Buenos 
Aires. 

Ask your local Travel Agent for details of this and 
other Round Voyages 


to South America 


by ROYAL MAIL LINES 


or apply Royal Mail House-Leadenhall Street-London, E.C.3-Man. 0522 
America House - Cockspur Street - London, S.W.1 - Whi. 9646 


NEW BOND ST - KNIGHTSBRIDGE AND BRANCHES 


rv); to some degree, responsible for 
¥ actions; and it must be said that 

yert used with exceptional ability 

d \disadvantages that his home con- 
ons pootered upon him. 


‘MOIRS OF A COURTESAN 


| Miss Lesley Blanch’s The Game of 
darts (Gryphon Books, 28s.) is con- 
Wned with that famous Harriette 
Ison who drew from Wellington his 
) less famous retort “ Publish and be 
i mned.”’ Harriette, who, like her 
‘ters, was in the market for a good 
my years, came at last upon hard 
Jies. She had thrown in her lot with 
‘certain Colonel Rochfort. They 
ed in Paris and needed money. 
ss Blanch thinks that “it.is not too 
Jich to imagine” that it was Roch- 
t who hdd the idea of approaching 
disreputable London publisher and 
jJering him Harriette’s memoirs. 
hether the idea was his or hers, it 
is done. The memoirs were pub- 
jhed in Parts, and a part would con- 
yin juicy promises for the future. 
| iusin Parts IV, V and VI the public 
is promised; “Dukes. Argyle, Beau- 
irt (and Duchess), de Guiche, 
}>inster, Wellington. Marquesses. 
jnglesea, Bath, Headfort, Sligo, 
|/orcester,’’ and “so on down,” says 
Jiss Blanch, “through Earls, Barons, 
jJonourables, to Colonels, Captains, 
id even the modest Esquire.” 
However, you could buy. yourself 
/f Harriette would write to her old 
umes telling them that, for £200 
Jown, they would be left out of this 
nenviable catalogue. Wellington had 
zen one of those who used Harriette 
i her hey-day, and he received one of 
er letters. His answer is world- 
vumous, and greatly to his credit. 

Miss Blanch’s book opens with a 
mg and fascinating essay on kept 
‘omen of various brands, in many 
ountries and at many times, ending 
‘n a note almost of regret that the 
velling down of society makes it 
nprobable that the trade will ever 
jee a renaissance. Even in America, 
hich produced its Diamond Lils, 
| the courtesan may be said to have 
een replaced by the psychoanalyst. 
‘n place of the alcove there is the 
nalyst’ s office. But basically the 
izetions of both courtesan and ana- 
tet have the same principle. Both 
(ffer escape, relaxation and individual 
ttention; both are expensive. And 
he couch is still there.”’ 

After this essay comes an edited 
idition of Harriette’s memoirs. They 
ypen charmingly: “TI shall not say 
vhy and how I became, at the age of 
ifteen, the mistress of the Earl of 
raven. Whether it was love, or the 
leverity of my father, the depravity 
f my own heart, or the winning arts 
\f the noble Lord, which induced me 
jo leave my paternal roof and place 
nyself under his protection, does not 
low much signify.’’ The memoirs are 
scandalous and wonderfully readable. 
They illuminate as nothing else could 
lo one side of the life of the time: a 
time in which three or four girls of 
me family could be on the streets— 
though the most elegant streets of the 
sapital—and one of them become a 
peeress, as Harriette’s sister Sophia 
did, and another be reduced to raising 
cash by blackmail. 


MAGICAL PRACTICES 

Mr. Ronald Rose’s Living Magic 
(Chatto and Windus, 18s.) is an 
Account of an investigation made by 
the author and his wife into the 
magical practices of Australian abori- 
tines. In a summary of conclusions 


ld 
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Mr. Rose says: “My wife and I 
found a great deal of evidence for the 
existence of extrasensory perception 


(or telepathy) among aborigines, thus | 


tending to substantiate some of the 
claims of their magic—but not all of 
them, of course. We found no conclu- 
sive evidence for mind-over-matter 
phenomena. 


hypnotism; and we found imposture 
and fraud, superstition and delusion, 
distortion, exaggeration and _ sheer 
fancy.” 

What was as interesting to me as 
anything else in the book was Mr, 
Rose’s account of his travels and of 
the normal life of the aborigines in 
those places where contact with white 
people has been slight. This state of 
things cannot continue. There are 
still plenty of aborigines, but what 
Mr. Rose calls “the process of accul- 
turation” makes it certain that 
“untouched” groups won’t last mucl 
longer. 


WHEN THE GAME IS UP 


The substantial thing established 
was that the medicine men of Austra! 
work like medicine men everywhere. 
They are successful in proportion to 
people’s belief that they can succeed 
Once the “consent of the governed,” 
if one may put it so, vanishes, then the 
game is up, as the game of the witches 
was up once people began to laugh 
instead of tremble and persecute. At 
the moment, plenty of people believe 
in the Australian medicine men. Their 
“ effective use of suggestion, reinforced 
with trickery and sleight-of-hand, is a 
remarkable achievement. ... In all 
these subtle practices there is evidence 
that the aboriginal clever-man is well 
aware of psychological principles. We 
must see him, then, not as a charlatan 
but as a skilled practitioner in an 
extraordinarily difficult field.” 

I was rather surprised to find the 
author saying that he found “no con- 
clusive evidence for mind-over-matter 
phenomena.” Surely, through “sug- 
gestion,” that is just what was being 
achieved. If the magician points a 
bone at you, and you believe that that 
action will kill you, and you die; or if, 
on the other hand, you are ill and he 
pretends to remove death from your 
body, and you believe that he has 
done it, and you therefore begin to get 
better: what is that if not something 
communicated from his mind to yours 
which permits your mind to dominate 
your body? 


EVE’S POMEGRANATE? 


BOOK likely to interest many 

people is Plants of the Bible, by A. 
W. Anderson (Crosby Lockwood, 21s.). 
Local Hebrew plant names translated 
by non-botanists resulted in English 
names, in the Authorised Version, 
which are often meaningless, or 
rather, and worse, are names applied 
to other plants. Eve’s apple is perhaps 
the most glaring example of confusion; 
as Mr. Anderson points out, the 
original Scriptures nowhere specify an 
apple, which at the dawn of history 
would have been a small, sour crab 
unlikely to tempt even a _ newly 
created, unsophisticated Eve. The 
fruit of this legend is more likely to 
have been a citron, pomegranate, 
quince or apricot. So Mr. Anderson 
goes over more than 70 plants men- 
tioned in the Bible, trying to establish 
what they really were. 

This attractive and interesting 
book is completed by 12 colour plates 
from originals by Redouté and other 
artists of the same period. 
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On the other hand we |} 
did find evidence of the skilful use of | 
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STRIPED WOOL 
CARDIGAN 


—for every occasion. 
In attractive colours. 


Light and dark grounds 


£3.19.8 
Postage and Packing 2/- 
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HUPPERT LTD., 64 REGENT STREET, W.1. (Piccadilly Circus) 


AT No. 3 GRAFTON STREET 


A NEW WAY 
TO LOSE WEIGHT 


Vou can lose weight quickly... 
pleasantly...effortlessly at No. 3 
Grafton Street. Helena Rubinstein’s 
new deeply penetrating body 
massage is scientifically planned 
to remove excess flesh in the 
right places. Whilst the outer skin 
is firmed and braced, fatty tissues 
on your back, arms, abdomen and 
ankles are whittled away. After just 
a few treatments you'll have the 


pleasure of taking tucks in your 
waistband! You’ll certainly feel far 
fitter—and what’s more, you'll look 
years younger. 

Under the same roof you can have 
a brand new hairstyle or a miracle- 
working facial. We are happy to give 
free consultations and advice at any 
time on any beauty problems. \ 

Helena Rubinstein, 3 Grafton 
Street, London, W.1. 


Helena Rubinstein 
Ring GROsvenor 7501 for your appointment 
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An elegant dress 
‘in cream wool, with a paprika chiffon 


scarf 


DORVILLE HOUSE, 14 JOHN PRINCE’S ST., LONDON, w.1. 


COUNTRY L 


Jesigns for a 
Formal 
_ tvening Party 


made from organza or taffeta that is as fine as 
tissue paper. In heavier silk an oval folded swag 


HE long evening dress with a flowing skirt and a moulded 
bodice and waistline is a flattering style, and it is 
proving a great success for the formal evening party. 
is not so ultra-smart as the short sheath of silk with a long 
erskirt that fans out on to the floor at the back and is the 
west line of the winter, but it is easier for many women. 
e short-in-front-long-at-the-back dress is best perhaps in 


(Left) Design in the grand man- 
ner: ivory satin with the deep 
hem of pale pink appliquéd with 
leaves in crystal and gold. The 
bodice is also edged with pink 
(Worth). (Above) Crisp white lace 
patterned with flowers and scrolls 
is shaped to flow outwards at the 
back. Black velvet ribbons tie 
below the waist on each side and 
stream out at the back on to the 
hem (John Cavanagh) 


is gathered into a flat V-shaped section in the 
front and allowed to fall in dipping folds down 
the back. It is left loose at the back so that it 
can be pulled up to cover the shoulders when 


the dress assumes the cocoon line. Bell- or 
melon-shaped skirts of tulle or organza are 
arranged in masses of fine horizontal folds 
over a rigid frame of the silk. Velvet skirts are 
flounced or looped under at the hem. For these 
party dresses all the gold, blond, beige, mush- 
room brown and café-au-lait tones are the 


ck silk. Another group of long dresses have their slim 
aight lines broken by a cascade of fabric falling from the 
ist to the floor on one side. 

All these styles favour the strapless bodice, though an oval or square 
-kline with small sleeves tying on top of the shoulders or shoulder 
aps is also fashionable. When the overskirt is panniered the décolleté 
it ties on each shoulder looks particularly well as it carries on the 
esden shepherdess effect of the panniers. An altogether straighter 
sion of this design is dramatic in black velvet and taffeta, the short 
aight dress of velvet and the overskirt of taffeta. 

An embroidered bodice worn with a long skirt of plain satin makes 
harming design in a pale flower tint. On these dresses there is a gored 
rt and brief moulded bodice which can be of lace re-embroidered with 
row ribbon and diamanté and matching exactly. Many of these stiff 
in skirts are cut to flow out at the back; the fullness may be caught in 
a bow at knee level in the Dior manner. All the pinks from the faintest 
ish to the strongest of rose pinks are popular in satin, as well as the 
e shades of a Neapolitan ice. Café-au-lait and pale mushroom browns 
ne into the picture with the tulles, laces and brocades and also for 
ne gorgeous embroidered dresses in heavy satin. 

_ The smartest of the short dresses are plain and moulded when they 
either black or a strong colour, or the skirts are gauged or gathered 
© loops till they look like a huge many-petalled flower. There are 
ny versions of this fluffy skirt: some are draped spirally all round and 


reigning favourites and look delightful in fragile 
fabrics. 

The short straight dresses look chic in black 
satin or in pale-coloured brocade. They have waists indicated, and 
usually the décolletage is low and square with shoulder straps. A huge 
pendant brooch is usually pinned on the top of the bodice on one side, 
or many rows of gleaming graduated beads will dangle from the throat 
to cover the top of the bodice. In shining golden lamé the dresses are cut 
as straight as a Chinese coat and decorated by a narrow jewelled band 
that circles the modest oval neckline and runs down the middle of the 
front to the hem. Lamé or velvet coats lined with lamé cover them from 
throat to hem. They are straight and simple in cut. 

The most spectacular evening silhouette of this winter, the short 
sheath with an overskirt dipping to the ground at the back looked 
charming in the Debenham and Freebody collection. The material was 
a printed silk of faint blue patterned with small violet bouquets, and the 
full overskirt was folded either side with a panniered effect. The bodice 
crossed over in swathes and tied on each shoulder, the ties making small 
sleeves. The silk was light enough to fall gracefully and the line with its 
curves and folds was graceful. A cocktail dress from Italy in black 
combined pleated organza and taffeta. The pleats were closely massed to 
make the whole front, except for a hem of the taffeta, and the back was 
entirely of taffeta. This dress was moulded at the waist and on the hips 
and had tiny sleeves of the pleats and a square neckline. The combination 
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lavender blue and raspberry pink with bois 
de rose and café-au-lait as well. 

It is pleasant to report the return of the 
long-skirted hostess dress. This eminently 
wearable line has been completely taboo forg 
several years while the bell-skirted stiff silk 
dress with a short skirt has been the rule. This 
autumn Balenciaga and Dior in Paris andy 
Victor Stiebel and Worth in London have 
included several dresses with long flowing) 
skirts and high-necked bodices with sleeves.) 
The sleeves are mostly three-quarter or wrist] 
length, or elbow-length when they are ruched.} 
Necklines are either kept close to the throat ory 
cut out to a V shape or a heart or wedge shape} 
in the true pictorial tradition. The dresses have} 
been shown in pale colours, in velvet with lace} 
bodices, in chiffon with velvet tops, entirely} 
in brocade and in taffeta combined with velvet] 
bodices, as well as in lighter silks that are 
made up over taffeta. Black velvet, the most 
dramatic of all fabrics for this type of dress, is} 
touched on the bodice with white Irish lace} 
outlining the décolletage or magnificently; 
embroidered with gold all over the bodice, 
as in a Renaissance portrait. 

A feature in the shows at the stores is the 
lace ensemble of long straight coat mounted 
on chiffon with a matching sheath dress.. The 
outfits look more appropriate to Ascot than! 
to a winter wedding. They are exceedingly 
becoming and perfectly suitable for wear on @ 
winter’s day under a fur coat and at a recep= 
tion in a~hot room. The lace is delicate and 
both dress and coat are mounted on a silk 
foundation, chiffon or organza for the coat so 
that it is kept light-looking and semi-sheer, and 
taffeta for the moulded dress. Mushroom, 
olive green, lilac, powder blue and dusty pink, 
the traditional choice of a bride’s mother, 
have been the colours chosen by the designers. 
Printed velvets and velveteens look new fo 
formal afternoon or cocktail parties. vom 
is mostly reserved for sheath dresses of 
severe simplicity, or for moulded suits that 
have a narrow collar of mink or squirrel. 

Evening wraps mostly take the form of d 
bolero or a wide stole, frequently with a capec 
back when it is fur. Debenham and Freebody 
use a wide working of the mink skins for theigy 
long stoles and give them a narrow collar 
What they term a shrug, that is a waist) 
length bolero with caped back and crossove 
fronts, looks exquisite in the mink known a 
diadem, which grades through from a creamy 
tone to a mid-brown. These snug little wrap) 
complement the straight dresses to perfectio} 
and also the uneven hemlines as they fit ove! 
the moulded bodices and pouch slightly at thi 
waist. The wide, long stoles still appear wit! 
many of the draped and gored dresses and ar| 
sometimes in satin, sometimes in fur. Colour 
frequently contrast with the dress and ar 
strong rather than in the pastel range. 


- Sain SOIR P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 
of the dull black silk of a semi-transparent texture Flame-coloured taffeta an a ae z 
with the surface broken by pleats and the shiny taffeta shows the latest version Ji 
proved most attractive. Several black cocktail of a short bouffant skirt e 
dresses of silk jersey were elaborately draped. From where the front is plain 
Switzerland there were cocktail and short evening and an overskirt is gath- 
dresses elaborately embroidered with gold or appliquéd ered in and falls in folds 
with lace and then re-embroidered on the gored skirts to the hem at the back. 
and close-fitting bodices. This can also be pulled up 
round the shoulders like 
HE up-and-down movement to the hem of a a cape (Frank Usher) 


wide evening skirt appeared in the Harrods show 
carried out in ‘apple green 
organza. The skirt billowed out 
at the back from the waist and 
was short enough to show the 
ankles in front. Another version 
of this line was gored and pos- 
sessed a hooped hem so that’ it 
stood out all round and the dress 
was in pale taffeta. Hostess 
dresses with velvet close-fitting 
bodices and matching wide 
chiffon skirts can be made to 
measure. They are one of the 
most graceful versions of this 
new-old line to be shown in 
London, and the colours chosen 
for them are periwinkle and 


Felt is a-new fabric for a cocktail shoe trimmed with a sa 
bow to match. The tapered heels are also covered with sa 
(Rayne) 


(Left) A gentian blue satin court shoe cut low on each side 
and having a pointed toe and a white rose for a decoration 
(Christian Dior) 


